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Gorham Manufacturing Co., 


— 9 ay ge oe 2 Vi ees — 2 _ 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service 
should be of the most substantial character 
in manufacture, of good design and correct 
proportion. TheGORHAM Plated Ware 
has almostexclusively been adopted by the 
first-class houses, as possessing not only 
those qualities but because it has been 
found the most economical for the purpose. 
This now celebratsd ware has been on the 
market for 25 years and during that time 
has maintained the reputation of being the 


FINEST AND MOST DURABLE WARE MADE. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are 
silver soldered, and all joints are made 
from one solid piece. New and attractive 
forms are being constantly added to the 
assortment. 


OD aecrtaapea 


GENERAL) . 

p, Mites 
~SU ES. 

BELTING, OF. 


PPLi 
TWINES.CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


OI. & LATHYARNS, 
202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE CO., 


Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 





The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 


with Cut Threads, 


Fifty to Sixty per cent 
Stronger than Iron Bolts 


The “Ideal” Recessed Nut. 


FRANCIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Ge pt Rananer. D. C. Nosin, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLius FE. Frencnu, Vice Chairman. . N. FRENCH, Gen’l Supe rintendent. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK. 88 Boreel Builuing. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 





LONDON, ENG. 
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A’ vype writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


163 LaSalle St., eng for pric®® 30 Vesey St., 
CHICAGO, . NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. B 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—, 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date, 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 


RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 


C.H.BESLY & CO..CHICAGOJLL, USA, 
nn ee 
= CATALO! ‘a 


CHARLES H. BESLY&COJ012 N.CANAL ST.CHICAGOILLUSA, 








GARDNER DIE STOCK 





JULIUS DeLONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


ew Ne Be os en 


For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY OITY, PA. 





When you start on a journey you will get 
Tue Best SERVICE, THE GREATEST LUXURY, 
to this Tue Most Comp.ere Comrort, if your 
Truth if your ticket reads via THE NORTH-WESTERN 
* Line. For full information as.to through 
rates and routes and for Sleeping Car Berths, call on 
your home agent, or for Map Folder free. Address 
T. W. TEASDALE, G. P. A., 
CO. St. P., M. &.O. Ry., St. Paul. 
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BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS 
Bogue & Mills System Pneumatic Lever 
and Cable Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Bogue & Mills’ Pneumatic Gate is less com- 
plicated in its construction than any crossing gate 
made, therefore less liable to ret out of order. 

The Bogue & Mills’ i b 
on locks itsarms down nd well as up and that 

srates its arms together against strong winds. 
t iis isa very essential point ‘to consider, as we can 
show where accidents have occurred where one 
arm had come down into position and the other 
but partly down, thus allowing teams to pass 
through and under the arm on to the tracks. 


nly Pneumatic Gate 


Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Cc hicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago: 
Union Pacific System. 


Correspondence solicited. 


_ Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Tu. 

















dCi shetie hs ile  aeetehdaN aaa? 


For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE’) BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 














VIEW ON SUNNYSIDE CANAL, YAKIMA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. 


The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

* number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

+ This is beyond question the best fruit country inthe United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions.—7s%s. plums, prunes, berries and melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

+ ; All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—‘iiuin on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
— with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enoug h.-Vatey soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
s ; 1 Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amount of 
Farming by Irrig AatlON.—noisture to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. The 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The land: of the Northe: .. Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation ae are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample supply of 
water for all crops. P..ices range from $45 to 865 anacre. One-fifth of the a ae price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. The 
second yor is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on for 
the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good — will pay for the land. The ee _—— to 
sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 

For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 























BILLINGS, MONTANA, 


The county seat of Yellowstone County, 
The greatest wool market in the United States, 
The depot of supplies for the Yellowstone Valley, 


The junction point of the Northern Pacific, the Rocky Fork Branch of 
the N. P., and the Burlington & Missouri R. R. 


No other railroad within 250 miles. 

400 square miles of agricultural country tributary to the town. 

The best qualities of brick and sandstone for building purposes. 

Unlimited water supply. 

Over 200 miles of irrigating ditches in the county. 

Five tons of alfalfa average yearly yield per acre. 

1,215 bushels of potatoes raised on one acre of land in this valley in 
1892, THE PROOF OF THE SUCCESS OF IRRIGATION. 


Water rent cheap, with lots of magnificent farming land for sale at 
from $4 to $15 per acre ata distance of from five to ten miles from 
railroad. 

Desirable location for flouring mill, oat meal mill, linseed oil mill, 
starch factory, paper mill, smelters and numerous other enterprises. 


Fuel very cheap, being adjacent to the largest and best coal fields in 
Montana. 

Great facilities for diversified farming. 

A family independent on 40 acres. 


For full particulars, prices of land, etc., address 


I. D. ODONNELL, Soc. Minn. & Mont. Land and Imp. Co.; 
AUSTIN NORTH CoO., Real Estate Agents; 
BILUINGS REALTY CoO.; P. YEGEN & CO., General Merchandise; 
THOS. COLLINS, Manufacturer, 
BILLINGS WATER POWER Co., 
PIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
Billings, Montana. 
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A. TROOPER’S LIFE. 


“A trooper’s life; a trooper’s life; 
A trooper’s life for me,” 





Gayly sings the cavalryman as he is patroling 
along a lonely road. Soon he tires of this and 
falls to thinking of ‘‘home and mother dear;”’ of 
the bright, loving faces who are anxious to see 
him; of his far-away friends and the pretty little 
girlhe left behindhim. But beforelong all these 
pleasant memories vanish and instead he is living 
over, in thoughts, his army life and his first days 
in the cavalry. Some of these thoughts bring 
laughter to his eyes, and others a slight frown. 
As you are unable to interpret his thoughts, allow 
me to try and express them to you. 

How pleased and proud he was with himself 
when he put on his first ill-fitting, ready-made 
uniform! The fit of the clothes did not hinder 
him from indulging in some self-admiration. As 
soon as he was able to get away from his new 
duties, how quick he went to town to have his 
“‘picter tuk.” But with what a smile of resigna- 
tion did he recieve his ‘‘kit.” This “kit” con- 
sisted of carbine, sabre, pistol and holster, black 
belt, field belt, carbine sling, sabre sling, cart- 
ridge box, saddle and saddle blanket, halter, 
saddle bags, bridle, bits, circingle, ammunition, 
barrack bag, sheets and pillow-cases, and many 
other innumerables. How utterly helpless was 
he when he tried to make order out of that cha- 
otic mess. How kindly he felt toward his new 
‘*bunkey” who volunteered his assistance, andin 

is way found a place for everything. 

The next morning he was awakened rather 
abruptly by a buglecall. Sleepily he wondered 
what it was, but only too soon was brought toa 
stern realization of the case, and dressing hastily 
he “tumbled out” to answer “‘reveille.”’ After re- 
turning from the ‘‘mess hall’’ he was told thatit 
was time for ‘“‘stables.” Putting on his white 
stable suit and campaign hat he fell in at the 
command, and was soon busy grooming a horse. 
The men of the troop, after finishing their 
own horses, are assigned other.s But our new 
trooper had been used to doing things thoroughly 
and instead of expectorating some amber on his 
brush or using kerosene (and, worst ofall, curry- 
ing the horse only in the dirty places) he did a 
good job all over. However, after attending 
stables a few more times and receiving a few 
pointers from the men, be also had learned to 
play ‘‘old soldier” over a horse. 

After stables he was given some more exer- 
cise. This time it was the arm and leg exer- 
cise; then the carbine drill, and later on the sabre 





drill, dismounted. But we will pass over these 
drills and go to see him in the riding hall for his 
first lesson. 

Going to the stables he asks for a nice, quiet, 
gentle horse. Of course the stable-man is of 
an obliging nature and gives our poor fellowa 
quiet enough horse. but sometimes this horse 
develops many strange antics, such as bucking 
and standing on its hind legs. Arriving at the 
hall, or ‘‘bull ring,” he is instructed how to hold 
the reins, elbows close to the body, head erect 
and that curvative hump with the kinks out. 
After these instructions he is given ‘‘thereaches,”’ 
and then the horse is started off on a walk, soon 
a trot, then a gallop and before long at a mad 
gallop. Oh! how hard it is for him to stick on! 
How he catches at the mane of the horse as he 
goes from one side to the other and back again, 
until finally in one grand masterly stroke at try- 
ing to regain his seat, he falls to the ground. 
See his face! It is now covered with dust, dirt 
and tan-bark. He is not such a neat appearing 
fellow as he was alittle while ago. His walk is 
wrong and he feels as if he had been ‘ridden on 
arail.” Grit finally masters his ailments and he 
is on his horse again. This time he manages to 





stay on a little longer, but he must be of a relig- 
ous turn of mind, viz: ‘‘Dust I am, and to dust I 
must return.” After a few more lessons perse- 
verance wins, and he is able to keep a good seat 
in the saddle, dismount and mount his horse 
while in agallop. He can also dismount, vault 
and mount, ride standing up straight on the 
horses’ back and do many other circus feats. 
When he is proficient in these exercises there 
are hurdles and ditches to jump. Then comes 
the sabre exercise, mounted. This is the most 
interesting drillinthearmy. The handinsome 
feats deceives the eye. A strong arm, a firm seat 
and a good eye are the requisites. 

In the English army the troopers are taught 
to “‘pull pegs” with a lance while on a charge, 
but our troopers use a sabre for their fine work. 
Cuts to the right and left are made against an 
imaginary enemy, both mounted and dismounted. 
Great care must be taken that tne sabre does not 
hit the horse; such a cutis unpardonable. Ifa 
man is unlucky enough to wound his horse, the 
trooper may see it ‘‘galloping across his pay roll”’ 
for many months. These cuts are made at images 
the heightof aman. The points, instead of be- 
ing made at a peg, are made at stuffed leather 











A TROOPER AND HIS HORSE, 
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balls the height and size of aman’shead. At 
other times the points are made at small rings 
suspended in the air. In most of these points 
our trooper has to lean over in the saddle until 
within a foot or two of the ground, hit the ball, 
recover his seat in the saddle and be ready for 
the next. 

After using the sabre in this way for some time, 
it is placed in its scabbard and the pistol is 
drawn. The same manceuvres are again gone 
through, but instead of using the sabre to make 
the points and cuts with, the work is done with 
the pistol. Blank cartridges are placed in the 
chambers of the revolvers. If the aim is good 
the sharp concussion of the explosion generally 
topples the heads over. The horse in this drill 
requires especial attention as he becomes fright- 
ened at the noise made. Some horses can be 
made to ‘‘stand fire” well by first snapping the 
revolver. After he seems to be accustomed to this, 
blank cartridges of larger and larger loads are 
fired until finally the regulation cartridge isused. 

Patroling and guard are the hardest of all 
duties. It is here that our cavalryman avenges 
himself, if possible, on account of the harsh 
treatment he has received from some officer. 
Good stories are told by many of the men. One 
comes to my mind at present abouta sentry chal- 
lenging an officer and requiring him to dismount 
and advance, to be recognized, through a mud- 
puddle. This, of course, is none too good for a 
yair of patent-leather boots. Many other anec- 
dotes are told which are very laughable. 

After our trooper’s thoughts wandered in the 
above way, he thought of what an injustice the 
ten-year term of enlistment would be toa man 
who has given from five toeight years of the best 
time of his life to his country, expecting to re- 
main where he was until he was discharged for 
old age and then placed in one of the many sol- 
diers’ homes. But instead, how he will have to 
“sink or swim” with the majority of the unfor- 
tunates, 8s. P. 


© wt Leavenworth, Kansas 
- *@- - 


KING OF THE CLOUDS. 


The King of the Clouds rode down to the way 


Of dividing lines where his kingdoms lay, 
Driving his steeds through the heart of Day, 
Clogging his chariot wheels with gore, 
Staining to purple the aerial floor 
Flooding the pavements to Heaven's door 
The streaming reins of his charioteer 
Shone with the drip of many a tear, 
Wrung from the scalding lids of Fear 
For, webbed and woven with sunbeam-threads, 
Mounted with prisoned rainbow-shreds 
They carried the throes of a mighty dread, 
And the King of the Clouds held locked in his palm 
The whirlwind’s wrath with the summer's calm 
Rich with the odors of myrrh and balm 
Of groves that drank from cerulean seas, 
Charging the veins of the turbulent breeze 
With fiery drops from the ocean's lees 
But a nod from the brow of the sceptered king, 
But a flash from the golden’s chariot’s swing, 
A crash from the nethermost worlds would bring 
His scorching darts to the valley's heath, 
lhe swirling wrath of the cyclone’s breath, 
The hungry jaws of the skeleton Death. 
MARGARET G. CORSER. 

Fort Snelling, Minn 

*@- 


HERBERT BASHFORD. 


Soft, pule-blue eyes wherein is seen 





Bright Fancy’s love and splendid gaze: 
They peer the common ways between 
And set the common world a-blaze. 
Los Angeles, Cal. LEE FAIRCHILD. 
— idiiealinis 
Signs of Autumn. 
Nights lengthen, and the wild-fowl sail 
With lamentable outery through the wrial abyss; 
“The frost is on the punkin” and we miss 
The “hot-enough-for-you?” man (he’s in jail). 
But most infallible of signs is the sign engrossed 
In flaming letters: “Summer Suits at Cost.” 


Spokane Outburst, 





A PRENCH VILLAGE IN MANITOBA. 


By E. V. Smalley. 
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‘‘T want to see one of your French villages,” I 
said to my friends in Winnipeg; ‘one of the old 
settlements on the Red River, where there is a 
French school and a French church and where 
everybody talks French.”” One recommended St. 
Norbert, seat of a Trappist monastery; another 
St. Agatha and a third spoke of St. Jean-Bap- 
tiste. ‘*You will have trouble in understanding 
them,” said one old Manitoban of Scotch birth, 
‘for it’s a queer patois they speak. I fancy it’s 
no more like French than Pennsylvania Dutch 
is like German.”’ I madechoice of St. Jean-Bap- 
tiste, because it is farthest from Winnipeg of all 
the villages on the river and therefore less in- 
fluenced by the customs and modern ideas of the 
city. One Sunday afternoon the train dropped 
me off at a little station among a crowd of loung- 
ers, all chattering in a dialect of which I could 
only catch here and there a familiar word. I 
walked along a rickety board sidewalk between 
a rank growth of weeds to an ugly red wooden 
building with a balcony hanging across its front, 
which borethe sign ‘‘Hotel.” Part of the ground 
floor was occupied by a store, kept, as the painted 
window curtains affirmed, by ‘“‘P. Parenteau, 
Marchand General.” The remainder of the street 
front was a bar-room, tightly closed, to all ap- 
pearances, in obedience to the severe Manitoba 
Sunday law, but now and then a group of men 
detached themselves from the crowd on the 
benches aud beer kegs in front, entered a side- 
door and shortly afterwards returned more talk- 
ative than ever. 

I found myself in the center of a straggling 
village of forty or fifty houses—some of hewn 
logs but most of them of wood, painted green, 
blue, red or white. A great variety of old-fash- 
ioned fiowers bloomed in the door yardsand every 
house had @ well-tended vegetable garden where 
flourished beets, cabbages, turnips, potatoes and 
onions. At one side of each little domain was a 
long wall of cord-wood, as high as the fence, sea- 
soning for the coming winter’s fuel. Three 
stores, a grain elevator, a lumber yard, a black- 
smith shop and a harness shop were the business 
concerns visible, but more conspicuous and evi- 
dently more important than all of these together 
in the eyes of the inhabitants, was the establish- 
mentof the Roman Catholic church—three build- 
ings standing within an enclosure in the center 
of the village—the church edifice, the priests’ 
house and the school taught by grey nuns. The 
bell was ringing for vespers soon after I had 
inspected my quarters at the tavern and I joined 
a throng of men, women and children on their 
way tothe service. The church was well filled 
with sturdy, peasant-looking people. Here and 
there a dark face showned a trace of Indian 
blood. The nuns and the children sat in the gal- 
lery. The service, partly in Latin and partly in 
French, was intoned by a tall, stout, red-faced 
vicar in white vestments embroidered with gold, 
a black-gowned curate, with the low forehead 
and pinched face of a devotee, reading his bre- 
viary sedulously all the time. From the choir 
gallery came a strong musical male voice with 
which other and jarring voices mingled with 
lamentable effect on the nerves. 

After vespers I walked up and down the weedy 
street, stopping now and then to admire the 
garden of some resident who sat on his doorstep 
smoking his pipe and to try upon him my half- 
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forgotten French, picked up long years ago in 
Paris. Then I joined the loungers in front of the 
tavern and listened to their tireless chat about 
all sorts of trivial farm and village mattors—the 
Canadian patois gradually unravelling itself into 
little threads of meaning as my ears grew ac- 
customed to its peculiar accent. The men were 
farmers from the neighborhord and young fel- 
lows attached to threshing crews that were to 
start out next morning. Their language did not 
warrant the comparison of my WInnipeg friend. 
It is a good deal more like French than Pennsy1- 
vania Dutch is like German. It is rather harsh 
and choppy, lacking all cultured mellowness of 
accent, but anyone with a fair conversational 
knoledge of French could, I should say, get the 
run of it in a few days. 

In the evening the landlord’s eldest daughter 
played afew popular airs on a cabinet organ, 
learned in St. Boniface convent school at Win- 
nipeg. Inthe parlor hung achromoof the Pope 
and one of that singular political charlatan, Gen. 
Boulanger. I had walked the village all over 
lengthwise and crosswise before the Angelus bell 
rang, noting the little flagstaffs in the dooryards 
of many of the houses and on all the shops and 
stores, and looking into many interiors, through 
open doors and windows, neatly carpeted with 
rag-carpets and braided rag rugs. I had en- 
quired about the flagstaffs, learning that on the 
day of the John the Baptist, the patron saint of 
Canada, and on such great occasions as the visits 
of the Archbishop to the village, the people 
made a brave display of bunting on these little 
painted poles. I had watched for a time and at 
a respectful distance a grey nun playing croquet 
with a merry group of young girl pupils, think- 
ing the while how the scene would have shocked 
the Sunday prejudices of an American commu- 
nity. After the music and an effort to talk with 
the landlord, who had evidently patronized his 
own bar rather oftener than was good for him, 
there was nothing to do but to go to bed. Read- 
ing by a smoky kerosene lamp proved too trying 
to eyes used to good gaslight. Sleep was for a 
long time impossible, however, for the crowd 
downstairs never once ceased their rattle of 
animated small talk until after midnight. 

Next morning the village adopted me as a 
friend. My new acquaintances declined to speak 
any longer their halting broken English and in- 
sisted that I could talk French very well. The 
vicar told of his plans to enlarge the school 
house and lamented the injustice of the Provin- 
cial law which lately abolished the old custom 
of giving an allowance to the Catholic parochial 
schools. ‘‘We are paying our school tax,” he 
said, ‘‘and ‘‘instructing fifty children at our own 
expense. There is no public school in the village 
and if one were opened it would have no pupils, 
for all the people are Catholics and will not send 
their children to a school that does not give 
Catholic instruction. The local grain buyer, 
representing a Winnipeg commission house, said 
he was paying forty-two cents for wheat and that 
it was very hard on the farmers to have to pay 
eight or nine per cent interest on their mortgages 
while getting such a low price for their chief 
crop. The government ought to make the money- 
loaning companies cut down their interest rate, 
he maintained. The principal merchant told me 
that he bought his goods of drummers from 
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Montreal and Winnipeg. He had nothing Amer- 
ican to show me except some felt hats and twoor 
three well known kinds of patent medicine. 

The village, I learned, is eighteen years old, 
and in the years before Henry Villard extended 
the Northern Pacific railroad system into Mani- 
toba with substantial aid from Mr. Greenway’s 
Provincial government, the farmers shipped 
their grain to Winnipeg by steamboat. Now it 
goes to Duluth by rail in bond for water carriage 
to Montreal, and the ‘“‘links of the long red 
chain” of the river are about as solitary as they 
were in the daysof Whittier’s ‘‘Red River Voya- 
geurs.”’ The waters of ‘the stream are not red, 
however, on any part of its course that I have 
seen, and I have followed most of its windings, 
from its source in the Minnesota lakes to its 
mouth in Luke Winnipeg. Here in Manitoba 
they are dark green. Even in freshet times they 
do not take on a tawny hue for the reason that 
the banks are black prairie loam and nowhere 
contain any red clay. Our good Quaker poet 
never saw the Red River of the North and took 
it for granted that it’s name must have been de- 
rived from its color. The Indian word means 
‘*bloody” and refers toa bloody battle once fought 
near where the city of Grand Forks now stands. 

The farms of the French Canadian settlers 
reach away westward from the wooded banks of 
the Red River, over the level prairie for ten or 
fifteen miles. Beyond them lies the great belt 
of Mennonite settlement, which is about twenty 
miles wide and thirty long. The French-speak- 
ing colonists are not as laborious, as thrifty or as 
prosperous as their German-speaking neighbors 
but they are more amiable, hospitable and enter- 
taining. Two centuries of life in the cold north 
has not chilled the warm, impulsive Gallic blood. 
There could hardly be found a greater contrast 
in elements of population than exists here in 
Southern Manitoba between the merry, warm- 
hearted, rather lazy and easy-going French set- 
tlers and the stern, toilsome, self-denying bigoted 
religionists who occupy the country close at 
hand. The two elements do not understand each 
other and do not mingle. For developing a new 
country, and for the staying qualities that accu- 
mulate property and force nature to yield the 
best returns for industry, the Mennonites are no 
doubt much to be preferred, but for courtesy, 
pleasant companionship and good humor com- 
mend me to these cheery French Canadians of the 
Red River. They are not making much money, 
selling their wheat for forty-two cents a bushel, 
their barley for twenty-five and their cattle for 
four cents a pound, but they get a good deal of 
satisfaction out of life in simple, social ways, as 
they jog the world through. They are no doubt 
too much under the control of their priests to 
make good progress on general lines of intellec- 
tual development but the influence of the priests 
is always on the side of good morals and of edu- 
cation and as they are comforted in their hard 
and narrow lives by the ministrations of mother 
church and believe that she opens to them the 
gates of heaven, why should we cavil at their 
faith? They are, of course, wrong on the school 
question, in insisting on separate parochial 
schools and resisting the new public, non-relig- 
ious school system of the Province, but their at- 
titude comes from a deep-rooted sentiment, which 
time alone can change. 

There are about eighteen thousand Canadian 
French in Manitoba. They were an important 
element numerically in the population prior to 
1880, but since then they have been almost sub- 
merged in the great flood of English-speaking 
immigration. In 1881 the census showed that 
they formed fifteen per cent of the population of 
the Province, but the census of 1891 reduced 
their proportion to seven and three-tenths per 
cent. They are a vital stock, however, having 
large families, and the fact that most of them 











are planted along the banks of the Red River, 
instead of being scattered throughout the coun- 
try, will enable them long to preserve their 
language, their customs and their national iden- 
tity. They are as much French in their feeling 
to-day as were their ancestors in the days of 
Frontenac, Champlain and La Salle. Their real 
capital is not Winnipeg, but the quaint old vil- 
lage of St. Boniface, across the river from that 
city, where is the palace of their archbishop, 
their schools for both sexes and their hospital. 
It is from St. Boniface that they get their politi- 
cal leading. In St. Boniface, on any occasion of 
festivity, you will see a few British flags and a 
great many French tri-colors. 


oo 


A STORY OF IRRIGATION. 





There was once a quiet, peaceful valley—so 
quiet, so peaceful—that lay spreading its vast 
area to the sunlight, day after day, year after 
year, in the most modest and unassuming manner. 
Other valleys with clear rivers coursing through 
their bosoms would laugh at the sober garb in 
which it persisted in dressing through the seas- 
ons, always thesame quaker-like suit of the faint- 
est gray that would not begreen. Other valleys 
blossomed forth when tbe spring-time came, in 
robes of green, jeweled with every manner of 
beautiful flower that grows, and song birdscame 
and built their nests in the branches of the noble 
trees that guarded the homes thus entrusted to 
them, and lulled the young birdlings to sleep at 
night with the tender whisperings that passed 
between them. 

And the children of men looked with favor 
upon the grass-grown stretches, where the wild 
flowers made a gorgeous carpet, and the trees 
were a delight to the eye and a shade from the 
heat, and they built their houses in these tran- 
quil places, and were glad of the beauties which 
nature lavished upon them. 

But there came days when the heavens were 
brass, and the green valleys shriveled and 
scorched, and the orchards languished, so that 
nothing could be gathered in the autumn from 
the seed that was sown with great toil, in the 
early spring-time, and the work of man’s hands 
seemed for naught when a burning fever took 
possession of the earth, and she lay, parched and 
blistering, unable to bring forth her increase. 
And all thetime the quiet valley, gray and dusty, 
slept undisturbed in the summer sunshine, still- 
ness broken only by the fearless creatures that 
bounded across its bosom. It lay like a mighty 
sea, and men hurried by on their way to the for- 
ests, to the mountains, or to the sunset coast, 
saying with a shrug, ‘‘Desertland! Nothing here 
but sage-brush! Unpromising country, this!” 

But at last came one who looked at the sad- 
colored valley with the light of recognition in 
his eye, and the dawn of a mighty purpose in his 
heart. Not content with the sheltered spots and 
shady dells, he had struck out for himself a broad 
path across the wilderness, and over the frontier, 
panting with enthusiasm, inspired with courage 
born of high convictions, he came, filled with the 
thought of uplifting humanity and the spirit of 
brotherhood which brings man close to God. 

Across those echoless miles he rode, and as he 
rode he laughed softly and patted his good horse. 
“Sing,oh barren! Rejoice greatly, ye waste 
places!” went the refrain, asadaring plan shaped 
itself in hisfertile brain. On went the days, and 
on went the years, but before a decade had passed 
there was a day when he climbed to the highest 
point above thesleeping valley and looked across 
its sweeps of gray with the sunlight touching it 
into gold here and there, as the day waned, and 
the shadows of night fell over all. 

There, on the heights, he stood in the exuber- 
ance of manhood, full of the power that comes 





only to those who have won a great victory 
through struggles and difficulties that would 
vanquish ordinary souls, and gazed lovingly, 
earnestly to where, on the curving river, nestled 
a tiny village; to where the throbbing engine, 
the heart that was henceforth to send the life 
current through the quiet valley, stood ready for 
acticn; to where men with energy and brain were 
flocking, causing the desert to blossom as the rose. 

As he looked, the sun sank behind the western 
hills, that towered, a grand ampitheatre, about 
the valley, in a sea of gold, and his lingering 
rays struck level paths across the prairie, throw- 
ing purple shadows on the foot-hills and deepen- 
ing into a thousand shades as the twilight length- 
ened. Gold and rose and amethyst, a flood of 
melted rainbows, filled the valley, and in all the 
sunset splendor the soiitary man smiled, a deep 
sigh of content breaking from his lips. 

‘*The future home of a great people! Sing, oh 
barren! Rajoice, waste places! Shine on, sun, 
but soon your rays shall fall upon the blossoming 
orchards and serve to show the love light that 
beams in the faces of those who dwell in yon 
peaceful valley!” BERNICE E. NEWELL. 
North Yakima, Wash., Sept., "4 
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In your last issue I read a short article about 
the killing of wild horses by the cowboys forthe 
reason that ‘‘the stallions entice away the domes- 
tic mares which then become as wild as the other 
horses.” Before the war I was a captain of cav- 
alry and stationed in Texas. Smal! war parties 
of Indians would occasionally swoop down upon 
the settlements for the purpose of stealing horses 
and mules, and if an unarmed man, woman or 
child was encountered, they would be murdered 
without cause or provocation beyond the desire 
to satisfy their cruel and blood-thirsty natures. 
These murders and thefts would be reported to 
the nearest military station and a small detach- 
ment would be sent in pursuit. I had my share 
of that kindof duty, which I really enjoyed; for, 
aside from the excitement incident to the chase, 
I was sure to pass through a country abounding 
in game and encamp on streams teeming with 
fish of all varieties. Every day I would see droves 
of wild horses. If our pursuit was rapid, some 
of our horses would break down and it became 
necessary to abandon them, which was always 
done, if possible, near some water course. As 
soon as they recovered they would join the wild 
herds and in every case become more wild, if 
possible, than the other horses. Having enjoyed 
for a season unbounded freedom no coaxing could 
induce them to surrender again to the bridle and 
saddle. 

It has always been a question with me as to 
the origin of these wild animals. Indian tradi- 
tion assigns it to certain Spanish stock brought 
into the regions inhabited by them, by the Jesuit 
fathers in the first days of the missions. The 
round bodies, the clean limbs, delicate ears and 
beautiful manes and tails certainly suggest an 
Andalusian pedigree. A stallion controls each 
herd, and jealously keeps his charge from all 
others. While grazing they move about at ran- 
dom, but the stallion is ever on the alert, and a 
snort from him is the danger signal, when they 
close in a compact mass and break away for some 
place of safety. In these flights the stallion in 
charge is ever in the rear, at the post of danger. 
Occasionally he will stop and face to the rear, 
and with head and tail up and nostrils distended 
he presents a beautiful picture. I can readily 
understand why stock raisers should desire to 
destroy, or drive them from their ranges, for no 
domestic horses ever joined them and subse- 
quently surrendered their freedom. 


R. W. JOHNSON. 
St. Paul, Oct. 1894, 
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Montana Coal and Coke. 


The coal and coke business in Montana is be- 
coming very important. In the early days of 
quartz mining it was thought that there was no 
coal in Montana that would do for reduction 
works, but more recently extensive fields have 
been discovered in several districts which give 
great promise and are already supplying enor- 
mous quantities of the lignite and bituminous 
coals suitable for almost all purposes. It is esti- 
mated that the coal fields of the State cover over 
20,000 square miles.—G@reat Northern Bulletin. 


Apples From the Bitter Root. 


The Independent says that the apples now be- 
ing received in Helena from the Bitter Root 
Valley are of fine quality and handsome in ap- 
pearance, and there is no reason why any other 
apples than those grown there and elsewhere in 
Montana should be consumed in Helena for sev- 
eral months to come. They are of better flavor 
than any shipped here from Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho or Utah, and are entirely free from 
worms. That Helena people appreciate the fine 
quality and delicious flavor of the home-grown 
apples is shown by the quantity now being con- 
sumed here. 


A Malting Plant for the Flathead Valley, 


An effort is being made to induce Irish capital 
to put in a malting plant in this valley which if 
successful will be of great value to ranchers, as 
barley is a crop which can be raised year after 
year indefinitely without impoverishing the soil. 
It yields about forty bushels per acre and is not 
injured by frosts as wheat and oats are; besides 
it matures about three weeks prior to other grain 
and is out of the way before the wheat harvest 
comes on. The climate of the Flathead is pecu- 
liarly adapted to barley culture as it matures dur- 
ing our dry season and could invariably be har- 
vested without having a drop of rain onit, which 
make the difference between success and failure 
in a barley crop intended for malting purposes.— 
Kalispell ( Mont.) Inter Lake. 


They Need Canneries. 


We need canneries. Their presence and suc- 
cessful operation would wonderfully stimulate the 
culture of fruit and berries. This would give 
employment to a good many people and add to 
our revenues. There ought to be at least one or 
two fruit canneries started in this country before 
another fruit crop comes on, says the Hast Wash- 
ingtonian of Pomeroy. A certain and steady 
market for fruit and berries even at asmall price 
would be an inestimable benefit to our orchard- 
ists. We believe a small and well equipped can- 
nery in Pomeroy would soon find plenty of busi- 
ness. Just as soon as it is known that fruits 
would find ready sale there would be a great 
stimulus to production and we would have soon 
a great industry spring up in our midst. 


Prospective Immigration Into Oregon. 
Notwithstanding all the cry about hard times 
in Oregon, there are people in other States who 
are looking toward this as a land of plenty and 
prosperity, says the Portland Oregonian. When 





barns and granaries are bursting, and orchards 
are bending under their loads of splendid fruit, 
people naturally complain because prices are low; 
but their troubles are nothing to those of people 
who have no harvest to gather. Within the past 
six months 40 families from various parts of the 
East have settled in the eastern part of Marion 
County, and Mr. von Wintzingerode, the German 
consul, is advised that 25 families of Germans are 
coming from Toe, Tex., to this State seeking 
homes. The exhibit Oregon made at the Chicago 
exposition and the prizes she won there, are evi- 
dently bearing fruit. 


A Great Hop and Fruit Growing District. 


‘*Yakima County is, in my opinion, destined to 
become the leading agricultural, hop and fruit 
growing district in the Pacific Northwest,” says 
W. L. Thompson in the Summer, Wash., Herald. 
‘The hop production has increased from 3,000 to 
4,000 bales in 92 to 17,000 in ‘94. In my judge- 
ment the yield will run anywhere between 1,500 
to 2,200 pounds to the acre; many yards turning 
off a ton easily. If hops are allowed to get 
thoroughly ripe, and proper care exercised in 
the picking and curing of them the quality must 
be choice. Between 12,000 and 13,000 bales, or 
about two-thirds of the crop, has been contracted 
or tied up in consignments to secure picking 
money. The Sunnyside fruit orchards are asight 
worth seeing. In the sixty-acre orchard of E. 
Thompson can be seen peach, plum and prune 
trees, none of which are more than five yearsold, 
actually breaking down with the weight of the 
fruit.” 


Money in Fine Horses. 


Good horses bring good prices, even on the 
apparently overstocked ranges of Washington. 
A Yakima man wenton the reservation the other 
day and selected from a big band a pair of horses 
that suited him exactly—in style, action, build, 
etc., for carriage purposes—but he was greatly 
‘*taken back” when the Indian owner asked $325 
for the pair, and he could not be moved from that 
figure. The Yakima Indian breeder knows a 
good horse and his value as well as any man, and 
he does not value money enough to induce him to 
trade a fine animal at less than his price. Our 
friend found, in the course of several trips, that 
while the cayuses could be bought at any price 
from five dollars upwards, and young colts often 
for $2.50, yet he could not buy a high-grade car- 
riage horse at less than $120 anywhere on the 
reservation. Breeding for quality pays every 
time and the careful horse breeder has asplendid 
opportunity with these grassy ranges and fine 
winter climate.— The Ranch. 


Thoroughly Surprised. 


Wm. H. Phipps, land commissioner of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, and other officials of 
that department laid over yesterday at Miles 
City, and spent the day in an examination of the 
agricultural progress of this section under the 
stimulating imfluences of irrigation, says the 
Yellowstone Journal. Like everyone else who 
sees our products of irrigation for the first time, 
Mr. Phipps was astounded. He had entertained 
the idea that there were average agricultural 
advantages here for a limited range of crops, but 
when he found that in addition to the hardy 
crops, we were ripening an abundance of fruits 
and vegetables that are with difficulty matured 
in a range of country far to the south of us, his 
eyes were opened and his ideas regarding this 
country materially changed. He talked confi- 
dently of the success of big irrigation schemes, 
and said that it was his intention to put corps of 
engineers at work along the water courses of the 
Yellowstone Valley to ascertain just what area of 
land could be brought under irrigation. Com- 
missioner Phipps partook plentifully of our mel- 





ons and declared them the best he ever ate. He 
shipped two monsters to friends in the East, as 
specimen bricks of this country, 


Profit in Potatoes. 

The Jamestown, North Dakota, Alert says that 
the finest lot of potatoes ever grown in Stutsman 
County can be seen in a field belonging to B. W. 
Fuller, located on the bottom land west of the 
James River. There are six acres in the patch. 
The ground was fertilized and the potatoes 
plowed enough to keep down weeds. The yield 
will be about 1,500 bushels, or about 200 bushels 
to the acre. The extra size and quality of the 
potatoes is remarkable. Several varieties were 
planted and all show up big. It costs four cents 
a bushel to dig them, work being done by women 
and boys. The six acres will come near netting 
$500 profit at the present price. A farmer who 
has raised wheat at forty cents a bushel can find 
it interesting, perhaps, to sit down and figure 
how much plowing, seeding, harvesting and 
other work it would have taken this year, and 
how much land cultivated to have made a clean 
profit of $500 raising No. 1 hard. 


A Comparison. 

The Moorhead, Minn., News, in comparing the 
cost of producing wheat and corn in the Red 
River Valley, says: 

Mr. Bolster estimates his yield of corn this 
year at fifty bushels per acre. The Minneapolis 
price September 5 was fifty-seven cents. This 
price would net at least forty-five cents at Moor- 
head. Forty-five multiplied by fifty equals $22.- 
50. The stalks and blades of corn are worth as 
fodder for cattle at least $5 per acre, making 
$27.50 per acre that a good yield of corn is worth 
under present conditions. Suppose the yield is 
forty bushels per acre instead of fifty. This 
would reduce the money value of the crop, count- 
ing both grain and stalk, about $6.50 per acre, 
leaving $21 net per acre. 

What does a farmer realize for wheat this year? 
Suppose he has twenty bushels per acre, which 
is above the average, and it grades No. 1 hard. 
Its price at Moorhead is forty-two cents per 
bushel, making the gross value of the crop$8. 40. 
The straw has a certain small value, it is true, 
but hardly a marketable one that can be taken 
into the calculation. But if we call it worth $2 
per acre we have only $10.40 as the outside value 
of the best wheat crop this year. Many farms 
have not yielded above fourteen or fifteen bushels 
per acre, and some have fallen below that. 

If this section can produce corn successfully, 
and with a degree of certainty, it will prove of 
great value in other directions. It will make 
dairying, cattle and hog raising more easy and 
profitable, and it will hasten the approach of 
farming in the northern portion of Minnesota, 
and North Dakota as well, as an accomplished 
fact. é 

State Ownership of Arid Lands. 

Congressman Willis Sweet of Idaho strikes the 
true note when he declares his opposition to Gov- 
ernment concession of arid lands to the new 
States. It would surely lead to jobbery and ac- 
quirement of the public domain by great cor- 
porations and exacting landlords. Not because 
the people of the West are innately less honor- 
able, conscientious and capable than their cous- 
ins across the Mississippi River, but solely be- 
cause they have so many more responsibilities, 
duties and problems. The work of founding a 
commonweath is no child’s play. It is the most 
heroic and difficult undertaking of citizenship. 
The wilderness must be wrested from savagery, 
forests leveled, prairies putin cultivation, homes, 
schools and churches built, the system of govern- 
ment erected and set in smooth running. All 
these stern duties draw individual and public at- 
tention away from the designs of selfish conspir- 
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ators, and there is always the imminent peril of 
crowding too much sail upon the new and untried 
ship of State. 

We are convinced that the people of Wash- 
ington State prefer that the central Government 
should retain its control over and interest in the 
arid lands, disposing of them to actual settlers, 
and making liberal appropriations for the wise 
reclamation thereof under charge of the United 
States engineer corps. We have our hands full 
already of State, granted, school and tide lands. 
We shall do well to manage these wisely.— 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 


Irrigating by a: Current Wheel. 

In anarticle on the Lower Yellowstone Valley, 
published in this magazine last month, we gave 
an account of the successful irrigation of asmall 
farm near Forsythe by a cheap current wheel, 
constructed by the farmer himself, Mr. A H. 
Hough, with the aid of a village carpenter. We 
were not able to procurea photograph of this ap- 








be carefully and laboriously plowed and culti- 
vated. In North Dakota the small cornfields 
are generally left to the care of themselves. No 
systematic cultivation of the crop is ever con- 
sidered worth while. As aconsequence the corn 
crop of the State has been and is of insignificant 
consequence as a source of wealth. How this 
can be changed is plainly seen in the occasional 
fields of corn planted from carefully selected seed, 
that have matured this season by being fairly cul- 
tivated. Careful selection of the earliest ripened 
ears, from the largest and strongest stalks, for 
seed, would soon insure a variety of corn per- 
fectly adapted to this climate, whose yield would 
be as positive as grains of other kinds, and which 
would add a new and certain source of income to 
the prairie farmer. 

There is no more reason why the best of hard, 
flinty, nutritious corn can not be as easily and 
profitably raised in North Dakota as hard, flinty 
wheat. It is chiefly a matter of natural selection 


| of the best adapted and most readily matured ears 
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has never failed to prove satisfactory wherever 
the business has been engaged in. 

The attention of the agriculturists has re- 
cently been directed to the production of hogs on 
a much larger scale than formerly existed, and 
as there is scarcely a limit to the amount of 
coarse grain and potatoes that can be raised in a 
prairie region, a very great increase in the num- 
ber of hogs furnished for sale may be expected 
when such abundance of food can be so easily 
provided, nor is there any necessity for attempt- 
ing to feed hogs on sods as was recommended at 
the meeting of the Farmers’ Institute at Brandon. 
Were those portions of Manitoba and the North- 
west that are now open by railways fully settled 
and the land properly cultivated, the amount of 
food for human beings that could be produced 
would surpass all estimation and would astonish 
the world. This has already been proved by the 
quantity of wheatand beef that has been sent out. 

The vast agricultural and pastoral regions of 
the British Northwest are still without an out- 
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CURRENT WHEEL FOR IRRIGATION ON YELLOWSTONE RIVER, NEAR FORSYTHE, MONT. 


paratus in time to make an illustration toaccom- 
pany the article. We give the picture on this 
page and again call the attention of our readers 
to the many opportunities that may be found 
along the Yellowstone for settlers to engage in 
mixed farming, watering their fields with simi- 
lar devices. Mr. Hough’s method is so plainly 
shown by the illustration that it needs no further 
description. He built his wheel and the raft 
which supports it in the river for a cash outlay 
of only thirty dollars. If he wants more water 
for more land he has only to put in another wheel. 
The simple contrivance works night and day and 
requires no superintendence. 





Corn-Growing in North Dakota, 


From specimens of ears of corn matured in this 
State this year, it is apparent to anyone that the 
chief reason why North Dakota is not known as 
a corn-growing State has been the lack of atten- 
tion paid to the selection of the seed and the cul- 
tivation of the plants during their growth. Corn 
to be a success in the southern corn belt has to 





for seed with care in cultivation of the crop. 
Nature, eagerly seeking to perpetuate every 
species of life, in plant and animal, will do the 
rest. North Dakota will wake up some morning 
and find she is a great corn region as well as 
a wheat fleld.—Jamestown Alert. 


What the Country May Become. 


The immense number of cattle and hogs ex- 
ported from Manitoba this season and the large 
quantity of fine grain at present in the hands of 
farmers, with the plentiful products of the dairy, 
must give this province a character for produc- 
tiveness that might excite the envy of much 
older portions of Canada. The country has, ina 
manner, only commenced to produce, for the 
land has been but recently occupied. It is only 
of late that the export of cattle to England has 
been attempted and the business is increasing 
with marvelous rapidity. Better preparations 
are made for feeding, better breeds of cattle are 
introduced and considerable prosperity seems 
likely to follow an industrial undertaking that 





let that is at all satisfactory, for it takes as much 
or more to carry produce to market as it takes 
to raise what is sent, notwithstanding the feeble 
and ill-managed attempt that has been made to 
establish more reasonable transportation. Asa 
consequence of this failure adangerous condition 
of discontent exists amongst agricultural classes 
and a feeling of disquietude and desperation will 
soon spread from the country to the towns, for a 
robbery of honest labor must quickly lead to a 
financial disaster that will extend to every por- 
tion of the population of a country so oppressed. 

At present the attempt is made to send the 
products of many provinces and the commerce of 
foreign countries over one line of railway, the 
owners of which charge what they please, and 
much of the immense traffic is sent a thousand 
miles further than there should be any need for, 
while an open sea without a ship on the surface 
rolls in peaceful indolence almost at our very 
doors, and would afford a cheap and short route 
to the markets of the world if men had sense 
enough to use it.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 
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AN OFFICIAL EPISODE. 


By Charles N, Kern. 





Solomon Quigg was appointed postmaster at 
Keep Cool, when the discovery of gold first 
brought the prospectors to the gulch in sufficient 
numbers to found a camp. He discharged the 
duties of the office with such an absence of func- 
tional pride that the miners were glad to call 
him ‘‘pard.” He presided over its destinies in 
the flush times, when its revenue exceeded its 
expense, and still assorted the meagre mail when 
each quarterly report showed an alarming defi- 
cit. He was a short little man, with puffy, red 
cheeks, and a sandy beard that floated gracefully 
across his official breast and rested lovingly on 
his rotund stomach. His bald and shining crown 
rose grandly above a fringe of bristling hair, and 
so much resembled a certain topographical fea- 
ture of the vicinage that when a miner spoke of 
“Old Baldy” you hardly knew whether he meant 
the mountain or the man. And when the appel- 
lation applied to Solomon, which it sometimes 
did, you were not to consider it a synonym for 
contempt, but rather to regard it as a compli- 
ment to the speaker’s friend. 

Now, it had been rumored, chiefly by the people 
up the gulch, that Solomon was to be removed; 
and it was even asserted that his deposition was 
imminent. In fact, the folks on the Upper Bar 
declared with aggravating confidence that his 
successor was actualiy on the way, and might be 
expected in Keep Cool tomorrow. The miners 
didn’t like this rumor at all, and discussed the 
probability of it being true with a good deal of 
fervor. They held private indignation meetings 
on rocks and stumps of trees, and more than one 
sluice-box groaned under the weight of aconsul- 
tation committee. Altogether, the prospect was 
depressing. The bird of gloom perched on the 
ridgepole of every cabin and melancholy marked 
the miner for her own. And well she might. 
“Por,” as one of them asked, ‘‘is there another 
postmaster in Uncle Sam’s domain who would 
cheerfully pause in the act of weighing outa 
hunk of bacon, and, wiping his fingers on the 
scales, get into the Government cage and hand 
out a letter with such accommodating readiness 
as Solomon Quigg? Is there another man in 
all the world,” he continued excitedly, ‘‘who 
would have stayed with the camp as he has done? 
For we all know he could have moved down to 
Garnet City and taken the office with him and 
left us the privilege of walking five miles for our 
mail. But did hedoit? Indeed, Solomon Quigg 
never done that, nor any other mean trick in his 
life.” 

When the camp was new, the ground gave up 
its treasure with accommodating ease and in lib- 
eral quantity; but when the surface was removed 
it grew more conservative and yielded the yellow 
metal only to abundant muscle, persistently ap- 
plied, and then in provokingly small amount. 
The town itself shared the descending fortunes 
of its auriferousindustry. Froma booming camp 
that gave promise of surpassing all otherson the 
coast, with their virile features and seductive 
accessories, it was gradually but surely reduced 
to a mere collection of dilapidated houses and 
miners’ cabins. This has been the fate of many 
a mining town, but through all their varying 
fortunes there is one trait of their citizens that 





never changes. This is the loyal homage they 
pay to the feminine portion of their communities, 
and the amusing submission with which they 
bow to its autocratic will. This means, of course, 
those women who are honorable representatives 
of their sex, and has no reference to members of 
the vicious class, who here, as elsewhere, are 
treated with scant civility. 

Among those who joined the stampede and 
helped to swell the population of the embyro 
camp was McMutrie and his wife. His worldly 
goods, easily packed by two burros, precluded 
the suspicion of surplus wealth; and his evident 
determination to wrest a living from the virgin 
ground made him a useful addition to the crew 
of mercurial gold hunters. 

McMutrie secured a claim and was prosecuting 
its development with single-handed vigor, when 
one day a nasty cave pinned him to the earth and 
necessitated a funeral. This was duly attended 
to, and the miners informed Mrs. McMutrie of the 
promise they made the dying man to look out for 
his widow. The lady received the information 
with less apparent gratitude than the honest 
fellows believed she felt, and declared with some 
dignity that she didn’t think she would need any 
help. But McMutrie’s claim proving worthless, 
she found in time that she would have to follow 
some vocation to earn a livelihood and secure a 
roof to shelter her. She chose the humble but 
lucrative calling of washwoman, and plied its 
duties with diligence. She rubbed and scrubbed 
the miners’ flannels with such an eye to cleanli- 
ness that a carping critic might have said she 
did them more harm than good. 

As the doctors moved away in the wake of de- 
parting prosperity, she gradually fell into the 
position of nurse and physician and magically 
dispelled the torture of the disabled limbs and 
adroitly regulated the course of rebellious livers. 
Her increasing intercourse with the miners, 
business and social, bred an agreeable familiarity 
that found expression in the abreviated cogno- 
men by which, in time, they came to greet her. 
At first, with strict observance of the proprieties, 
they called her Mrs. McMutrie; then by easy 
degrees they shortened the name by two sylla- 
bles, and dropping the ‘‘Mrs.” completely, 
reached the climax of good fellowship by address- 
ing her simply as ‘‘Mack.” On her part she ac- 
cepted this delicate invitation to be a thorough 
comrade with perfect good humor and entered 
into the affairs of their daily lives with a wo- 
man’s ardor. Her inquiries concerning their 
‘“‘pay-streaks” were perfectly ingenuous, and 
when one of these was reported as ‘“‘pinched out”’ 
her disappointment was as great as if she were 
personally interested. Sheapproved their many 
schemes to increase their limited incomes, and 
sympathized with them in repeated failures. A 
strong partisan, she urged her friends to assert 
their rights against the encroachments of all out- 
siders, and yet as adomestic peacemaker she was 
unsurpassed. If some of her “‘boys,’’ in the heat 
of misunderstanding, closed into a little knot 
with hostile demonstrations, she would elbow 
her way slowly to its centre with a manner of 
mild rebuke, and perhaps say a word of jocose 
caution. The effect would be instant and sooth- 





ing. The men would fall back and, arranging 
themselves along the nearest bar, quench their 
momentary anger in liberal potations of ‘‘Mount- 
ain Dew.”’ 

Now, strange as it may seem, in all their mut- 
terings and meetings concerning the threatened 
removal of their postmaster, they had not once 
thought of consulting Mrs. McMutrie. Butthey 
would do so now; and with that wise course in 
view a chosen delegation called at her house. 
Mack was not used to being overlooked, and was 
half-inclined to demand an apology before she 
gave apy advice, or parted with the coveted 
counsel. The delegation filed in in a sheepish 
fashion and found seats on convenient implements 
of her trade. The leader, a lank, cadaverous 
Southerner, had a point of vantage on an up- 
turned tub, and Douglass, who was expected to 
second the motions, occupied a humble position 
behind the stove. She received them with con- 
siderable coolness, but a start had to be made 
and Mr. Gregg led off. 

‘*‘Well, Mack,” he began, ‘‘we are in a heap of 
trouble, and as usual we have come to you for 
advice. Of course you have heard all this talk 
about Solomon, and being a friend of his, like 
ourselves, you would feel his removal as keenly 
as any of us.” He paused here, hoping for some 
encouragement from Mack; but that personage 
gave her undivided attention to a well-woven 
sock, which she turned and darned, and darned 
and turned in blissful ignorance of the orator or 
his subject. This was disconcerting, but feeling 
the importance of his subject, the speaker per- 
severed. 

‘*There is no use in objecting now, for the man, 
whoever he is, will be here to-morrow. But we 
think we owe it to Solomon as an old-timer, and 
aman we would stake our lives on, to show the 
newcomer how we feel about this business. But 
we don’t seem to make any headway, and can’t 
somehow make up our minds what to do.” 

He was about to leave the case in the hands of 
the judge, but added, in the hope of rousing her 
partisanship, ‘‘I’ll bet the biggest nugget I ever 
owned that that pilgrim will ride into camp on 
the top of the stage, and when Happy Jack pulls 
up at the store he’ll throw down a half dozen 
valises, and maybe a plug hat or two, and follow 
the outfit to the ground with the air of an aris- 
tocrat.”’ 

Mack began to take an interest, and Mr. Gregg 
was encouraged to proceed. ‘Then he'll waltz 
into the office and begin to sort the mail, and 
stow it away as if he was afraid somebody was 
going to steal it. And if one of the boys asks 
if there is anything for him he will look him all 
over from head to foot and want to know if there 
is any one to identify him. Just think of Solo- 
mon standing there with nothing to do while a 
stranger buckles up the outgoing sack and hands 
it tothe driver. For my part, Mack, I couldn’t 
stand it, and as soon as I clean up my last run 
I’m going to pull up and hunt for new diggings.” 

His additional effort was a masterstroke, and 
Douglass, who showed symptoms of surpressed 
oratory, had no occasion to arise. Mack took 
the floor and, with snapping eyes and swinging 
arms, read the riot act, as she called it, to an 
imaginary office-seeker with Eastern frills,-in a 
style that made the preceding speaker think his 
little effort was something to be forgotten as soon 
as possible. Her vigorous denunciation of the 
meddlesome people on the Upper Bar, and her 
warm defense of the faithful Solomon was em- 
phatically approved by her auditors, and she was 
declared to be the biggest nugget in camp. 

‘**And I'll tell you just what we’ll do,” she con- 
cluded, ‘*‘we’ll just boycott this new postmaster, 
and I don’t want to hear that one of you sends or 
receives a letter for six months; nor don’t you 
read a paper, no matter how hungry you are for 
the news.” 
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This was a novel plan, and required some sac- 
rifice of the men, whose correspondence was lim- 
ited, but who were great readers of newspapers. 
But no one thought of making any objection, and 
when the delegation made its report Mack’s res- 
olution was unanimously ratified. 

The next day picks and shovels lay idle in the 
mines, and their owners, to a man, were assem- 
bled about the store. There was an air of sullen 
protest about them asa whole, but their gloom 
was not altogether ynrelieved. There were a 
few who argued that if the catastrophe was in- 
evitable, they might as well make it an excuse 
to indulge their little failing for liquor, and 
these made frequent journeys to the ‘Blue 
Front” with that sociable intention. They would 
line up at the bar with a row of wabbling glasses 
in hand and confidentially remark to the pro- 
prietor that for a dry state of the mind like the 
present there is nothing like copious irrigation. 

Solomon was the least concerned of all. ‘“‘I 
don’t see anything wrong about it,” he said toa 
trio that included Mack. ‘“‘I have held the office 
a good many years and have been as accommo- 
dating to my patrons as the official rules would 
permit. But it can’t be expected that one man 
should hold over forever. There is only one 
thing I don’t like aboutit, and that is the opinion 
held on the Upper Bar that I owe my long in- 
cumbency of the office to the fact that the author- 
ities at Washington havesimply overlooked me. 
When my auccessor arrives I will get him to take 
the store off my hands and then I’1] try and make 
a living out of my claim.” 

. sal - 

A cloud of dust rolled around a curve in the 
road and the stage rattled along the grade onthe 
other side of the creek. Before it had reached 
the bridge, where the driver always tightened 
the reins and threw out his whip to prepare for 
a dashing arrival, Mack’s feminine eyes had dis- 
covered something unusual. “There isa woman 
aboard and she is sitting up with the driver,” 
she cried out to the men. This announcement 
caused the men to look keenly atthestage. They 
saw a cloud of dainty ribbons streaming out from 
a daintier hat, and under that hat the daintiest 
face that ever delighted a bachelor’s eyes. 

Happy Jack surpassed all the professional ef- 
forts of his life, and sending his sixes across the 
bridge on a gallop, drew up at the store with a 
bewildering flourish. He hastily wrapped the 
lines around the brake, but he was too slow. The 
lady smiled an appeal to Mr. Gregg, and that 
gallant Southerner extended his long arms, and 
floated gently to the ground the loveliest femin- 
ine treasure ever discussed in all the world. As 
Gregg afterward declared to a group of admiring 
friends, ‘‘She was as light as a feather, as grace- 
ful as a waterfall, and she looked sweeter thana 
barrel of sugar.” 

While the mail was being changed un-Happy 
Jack handed down from the seat a modest little 
valise, and took from the rear ‘‘boot” a small 
trunk, the outside showing marks of hard travel, 
and the inside doubtless filled with soft garments 
unfamiliar to masculine eyes. When the bustle 
had somewhat subsided Miss Clifton approached 
Solomon, valise in hand, and asked with a be- 
witching smile if he would kindly inform her 
where she could get accommodations for the 
night. Solomon shuffled his feet awkwardly for 
a minuteand then told her abruptly that he didn’t 
think there was a house in camp good enough for 
her. “But if you are obliged to honor us with 
your presence, perhaps Mrs. McMutrie would be 
glad to take care of you.” 

Mack had viewed the proceedings of the last 
few minutes with anything but an approving 
eye; but loyally remembering that whoever was 
the miners’ friend was her friend also, placed 
her services at the lady’s disposal and conducted 
her to the best room in her house. 








Zealous to retain her unquestioned prestige, 
Mack had always looked upon the advent of her 
sex into camp with the eye of suspicion. But 
the artless conduct and modest disposition of Miss 
Clifton precluded the belief that she was a pro- 
spective usurper. Accordingly she showed a will- 
ingness to minister to her comfort, and at the 
end of a fortnight magnanimously offered her a 
share in the emoluments of her primitive laun- 
dry. For reasons best known to herself, the 
young lady declined this generous offer and be- 
stowed her society on the rough but appreciative 
miners. She strolled down to the mines every 
day and chatted pleasantly with the men on the 
subject of their occupation and took asurprising 
interest in the details of their work. 

The fortnight lengthened into a month and 
still the ghost of Solomon’s successor failed to 
materialize. The threatened boycott, therefore, 
was held in abeyance, but ready for application 
at a moment’s notice. One day an accidental 
scout reported at the diggings that Miss Clifton 
was in the store, and that she and Solomon were 
having a very earnest conversation. Immedi- 
ately there was a suspicious immigration in that 
direction, and men who had not received aletter 
for two years were suddenly possessed of a burn- 
ing desire to interview the postmaster. Their 
harmless subterfuge was barren of results. Al- 
though the confab seemed to be confidential it 
certainly was not secret. The door was locked, 
to be sure, but the curtainless windows permitted 
ap unobstructed view of the interior. Miss Clif- 
ton was seated in the office chair and a nail keg 








MISS CLIFTON’S ARRIVAL AT KEEP COOL, 


interrupted the space between Solomon and the 
floor. She spoke earnestly and he listened sub- 
missively. Presently she handed bim some pa- 
pers, which he merely glanced at, and waved to- 
ward the official enclosure. The conference ended 
by Miss Clifton taking possession of the office and 
Solomon busily engaging himself with a book of 
accounts behind the counter. 

When the men returned in the evening Miss 
Clifton stood at the delivery window with every 
appearance of being an official fixture. Being 
assured by Solomon that she was officially in 
charge, they hastened to their cabins with the 
firm resolution to repair the neglected state of 
their correspondence at once. The consequence 
was that the new postmistress cancelled an enor- 
mous number of stamps and the outgoing sack 
was no longer flabby with emptiness. Even Mrs. 
McMutrie indited various epistles to cousins and 
aunts, and Solomon wrote numerous letters to 
nephews who never existed. 

The result of their scheming was not satisfac- 
tory to the residents on the Upper Bar, by a good 
deal, but it could not have suited the citizens of 
Keep Cool better ifthe change had been made to 
their especial order. For besides being agree- 
able on general principles, it gave them a much 
desired opportunity to laugh at the opposing fac- 
tion. Solomon accepted the situation with cheer- 
ful equanimity, and Mack endorsed the same 
with unqualified approval. 

Along in November scurrying clouds indicated 
the approach of winter, and the failing water 
supply suggested the close of the mining seas- 
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on. About this time Solomon walked down to 
Gregg’s claim and leaning against a sluice-box, 
removed his sombrero and allowed the cool 
zephyrs to chase each other across his g'owing 
crown. It had been evident for some time that 
there was something important on his mind. Its 
persistent pressure had driven him to confide in 
a friend, and he was there for that purpose. 

‘*T have come to you first, Gregg, because the 
same burro packed our blankets into the gulch, 
and ever since we have been more than mere 
partners; we have been friends aswell. I havn’t 
used you just right, pard, and I owe you an apol- 
ogy,” he continued in a hesitating way. “If I 
had asked your advice in the first place, it would 
have saved me a heap of trouble, and at the same 
time shown that confidence one friend owes an- 
other.” 

Gregg was considerably puzzled. As yet he 
had no idea what the difficulty might be, but as- 
sured his friend Quigg that, whatever its nature, 
he could count on his assistance. ‘And now, 
Solomon, let us hear all about it, and I'll bet the 
result of the season’s run we’ll straighten it out 
in no time.” 

**Well, you see,” Solomon replied slowly, “‘it 
is too late. The business isdone. But I'll tell 
you how it was. When Miss Clifton took charge 
of the office, where for so many years I had seen 
the faces of the boys every day, I really felt more 
lonesome than I ever thought I could, and fora 
while I thought seriously of leavingcamp. But 
I couldn’t find anyone who wanted to buy out the 
store, and so I was obliged tostay. Inthe mean- 
time, there was a curious notion got into my 
head, and, absurd as it was, I could not get rid 
of it. I lost a good deal of sleep on account of it, 
and I finally concluded I would have it settled 
one way or the other. So one day when Miss 
Clifton was writing in the office, I walked up to 
the delivery, and looking in, asked her if she 
would marry me.” 

This announcement was so absolutely unex- 
pected that the usually imperturbable Gregg 
threw his shovel clear across the adjoining claim. 
Waen he had partially recovered from his sur- 
prise, he declared that style of courtship and 
proposal to be unique even in amining camp, and 
desired Solomon to make known the result. 

**Well, pard, I am glad to inform you that her 
answer was favorable; though being taken by 
surprise, it was some little time—in fact it was 
about a month—before she formally accepted my 
proposal, But it is all settled now, and we are 
going to be married Christmas, and it is needless 
for me to tell you that everybody in camp is in- 
vited to the wedding.” 

The weather was decidedly cool, but Gregg sat 
down on a damp bowlder, and, fanning his face 
with his hat, remarked that he believed it was 
the warmest day he had seen this summer. 

‘‘Now, Gregg,” Solomon said, putting his hand 
on his partn»r’s shoulder in a friendly way, ‘*you 
may tell the boys about it whenever you get 
ready ;’’ and then added, as if it had just entered 
his mind, ‘I don’t see anything wrong with 
having a double wedding; do you?” 

*“No, I don’t know as I do,” Gregg drawled, 
‘providing you can get two more people of op- 
posite sex to take chances on matrimony.” 

‘‘Well, then, suppose you ask Mack what her 
opinion is, and think about it yourself, partner.” 

“All right, Vll think about it,’’ he replied ab- 
sently, as Solomon shook his hand and started 
back to the store. 

He must have thought favorably of a duel cere- 
mony of that kind, because he sat where Solomon 
left him until long after dark; and, further, be- 
cause a week before Christmas all his friends re- 
cieved invitations to assemble on that date at the 
home of Mrs. McMutrie and there witness the 
passing of Ambrose Gregg and Solomon Quigg 
from bachelors to benedicts. 
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Journalism as She Is. 


The press was waiting, the hour was late, 
The train that carried the “boiler plate” 
Was wrecked some twenty miles away. 

In short, there was the deuce to pay. 
Then up the tube the editor sang 

“Shove in them cuts of Li Hung Chang!” 


Spokane Outburst. 


Advice to Parents. 


When the baby gets able to hold up its head 
don’t try to amuse it by churning it upand down 
on your knee. Many a poor baby has been churned 
that way until it’s liver, lights and spleen got all 
nixed up together and it finally grew up to bea 
populist in consequence of this thoughtless ac- 
tion of parents.— Kent ( Wash.) Journal. 





Good for the Complexion. 


When a doctor thinks acertain kind of medi- 
cine is good for a woman, he gets her to take it 
by saying it is good for the complexion. All the 
patent medicines have the clause about the com- 
plexion in a conspicuous place on the bottle. 
You can’t get a man to take anything he doesn’t 
want by sayingit will remove freckles.— Hot 
Springs Thomas Cat. 





Harvest Festival Postponed. 


I had expected to give a harvest festival some 
time this month in the neighborhcod of my 
potato patch, but owing to the small yield of 
potatoes I have given up the idea and will con- 
tent myself with the fact thatI have had %6 
worth of expenses, $7 worth of excitement and 
$2 worth of potatoes. Next year I will set the 
land out to croquet wickets.—Grafton Record. 





Hail to the Chief. 


Chief So-Dirty, escorted by six of his wives and 
three other klootchmen and eighteen papooses, 
have returned from the hop orchards up the 
Pic-allup-up and to-day passed Puyallup on 
the keen lope, the cavalcade using up three 
minutes in passing a given point. He says he 
will winter well upon the great snow mountains, 
where the hossflies do not bother his cayuses nor 
make permanent camps on his own attractive 
person.— Puyallup ( Wash.) Commerce. 





Fire in the Penitentiary. 


The warden employs a “trusty” convict named 
Ole to look after his horse and do other light 
chores around the house. When the fire was at 
its height the warden sent down to the prison to 
have Ole let out to remove the horse toa place 
of safety. The night turnkey rushed into the 
cellhouse, calling to the night guard: ‘‘Let Ole 
out! Let Ole out!’ A stalwart Irish convict, 
who was a trifle nervous at the prospect, an- 
swered inaloud voice: ‘“Yis, ye’d let out all 
the Swades but wud lave an honest Irishman in 
here to roast to death.”—Stillwater Gazette. 





Please Return the Shot. 


**Wx hopx,” said the leading article ina West- 
ern paper, apologetically, ‘‘that our rxadxrs will 
pardon thx appxarancx of this wxxk’s Intxlli- 
gxncxr and thx sxxmingly mystxrious absxncx 
of a cxrtain lxttxr 

“Shooting Sam Bibbxr camx into our officx 
yxstxrday, and statxd that as hx was going 
shooting and had no ammunition hx would likx 





to borrow somx of our typx for shot. Bzforx wx 
could prxvxnt it hx grabbxd all thx lxttxrs of 
thx most important box and disappxarxd. 

“Our subscribxrs can hxlp in rxplxnishing 
our stock if all thosx who wxrx shot by Sam will 
savx thx chargx whxn it is pickxd out of thxm 
and rxturnit tous. Nxvxr mind if it is battxrxd 
a littlx.” 





The Rival Divorce. State. 


There is a difficulty in the divorce decrees in 
South Dakota. They have been granted by an 
easy-going judge without proper compliance with 
the law and are therefore declared void. Appli- 
cants should take notice that North Dakota has 
the only simon-pure-ninety-day-residence law— 
that makes it a dead certainty—for all who get 
divorce—in this State. Beware of all imitators. 
—Fargo Forum. 





A Great Business Combination. 


That far-seeing healer of the sick in our neigh- 
boring town, Bathgate, has a business combina- 
tion that for a ‘“‘sure thing” beats four aces. Dr. 
Burrows, for this is the gentleman referred to, 
is not only a physician but isadruggist. Be- 
sides this, however, don’t fail to overlook his 
other business—an undertaking establishment. 
You can call it a ‘“‘world-beater,” or a ‘royal 
flush,” whichever you please—its a winner any- 
how.—Langdon (N. D.) Courier- Democrat. 


A Deplorable Trait. 


“The way an Indian loves whiskey beats every- 
thing,” said the soldier. ‘tI oncemeta Cheyenne 





on his pony. ‘Give mea drink of whiskey; I'll 
give you my bridle for it,’ says he. ‘No,’ says I. 
‘ll give you my pony,’says he. ‘No,’ says I. 


Finally, if you’ll believe it, he offered his bridle 
and saddle and pony all in a bunch for a drink.” 
‘*Well, and wouldn’t you give it to him for all 
that?” asked the soldier’s listener. 
‘*‘Not much,” said the soldier. ‘tI had only one 
drink left, and I wanted that myself.” 


Politics are Improving. 


It must be admitted that the character of North 
Dakota politics is improving. Time was when 
every male between the ages of twenty-one and 
eighty-seven would get too drunk to expectorate 
if there happened to be aconvention in town. 
In those days the police officers were kept busy 
until morning carting home conservative citi- 
zens in wheelbarows, and for days and days 
all the breaths ia town would be a dark blue. 
Things are different now; a convention is no 
longer followed by an epidemic of jim-jams.— 
Fargo Republican. 





The Missing Word. 


Col. Witherspoon found Jim Webster in his 
yard and ordered him out. As Jim withdrew 
through the gate Col. Witherspoon assisted him 
with his foot. Next day Col. Witherspoon was 
up before the mayor. 

“Yes, boss, he kicked me twice,” said Jim 
Webster, who was on the witness stand. 

‘Where did he kick you?” 

‘‘He kicked me on—foah God I disremember de 
word.” 

“Sit down on that missing word! The case is 
dismissed .”— Hot Springs Thomas Cat. 





Didn’t Like the Sample. 


A farmer who occupies a scrub lot north of the 
Pembina was once the unfortunate possessor of 
a wooden leg. Hearing a noise one morning he 
looked out and discovered a bear carrying off one 
of his hogs. Seizing his gun the man followed 
the bear amongst the bushes and gave the robber 
a charge of shot about his ears. Although little 
hurt the bear resented the insult and charged 
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his assailant, who, not knowing what else to do, 
threw himself on his back and thrust his wooden 
leg in the bear’s face. The brute seized the leg 
and commenced to haul the man through 
amongst the bushes, but a small tree getting be- 
tween the legs of the prostrate hunter, the strap 
broke and the bear carried off the leg, evidently 
thinking that he had pulled the man to pieces 
and that if he was all like the sample he was not 
worth eating.—-Pilot Mound ( Man ) Sentinel. 





Obergfeldt’s Adventures. 


Wilhelm Obergfeldt, an early settler of Benson 
County, fresh from the beautiful Rheinland, took 
a notion into his head after a few years’ residence 
in this great, glorious land of the free, to return 
to his native land. He took passage for Ham- 
burg and in less than half an hour after stepping 
down the plank of the steamer was under arrest 
at the barracks for telling the soldiers—old 
friends of his—that they were fools for serving 
the Kaiser when they could come to North Da- 
kota and get rich. It cost Wilhelm twenty dol- 
lars good American coin to appease the offended 
dignity of his royal German gibletts. This in- 
dignity to the newly-made American citizen 
highly incensed Wilhelm against his native 
country, and he declares in an emphatic manner: 
‘I’m ashamet ov mine gountry, und ov pein’ 
galled a Cherman. Iv any potty asts me vot 
gountry I pelongs to I tell him I’m an Irishman.” 
—Devils Lake News. 





The Wedding Notice of the Future. 


Here is a sample of a wedding notice ten years 
hence: ‘The bride looked very well in a travel- 
ing dress, but all eyes were centered on the 
groom. He wore a dark suit that fitted per- 
fectly his manly form, a large boquet decorated 
his coat lapel and in his daintly gloved hand he 
carried a bouquet of American beauties. His 
hair was cut close and a delicate odor of barber’s 
oil floated down the aisle as he passed. The 
young people will miss him now that he is mar- 
ried. He is loved by all for his many accom- 
plishments, his tender graces and winning ways. 
She commands a good salary as bookkeeper and 
the groom will miss none of the luxuries to 
which he has been accustomed. A crowd of 
pretty young men saw them off at the depot.” — 
Central Wisconsin. 





He Couldn’t Let Go. 


A. R. Pinkney, superintendent of the city fire 
alarm, is an ardent devotee at the shrine of Nep- 
tune, and never fails to enjoy asail when any 
yacht of the Seattle Yacht Club, of which he is 
treasurer, is taken to sea, unless his official 
duties tie him tothe city. He does not often 
participate in the working of the vessel, so that 
his shipmates do not regard him 1s an expert; 
still, they think that they havea right to de- 
pend on him occasionally, ata pinch. However, 
the members of the club are now laughing 
heartily at him for a break he made while out 
for a sail on the Kelpie yesterday. 

“Mr. Pinkney,’’ commanded the captain, “‘let 
go the jib sheet!” 

Mr. Pinkney stood with his hands in his pock- 
ets, turned an astonished countenance upon the 
captain and answered: 

“T’ve not got hold of it! I never touched it!” 

And the captain let gothe jib sheet himself 
before he took time to apologize to the treasurer. 
—Seattle Press- Times. 





Interpreting His Own Handwriting. 


The handwriting of Banker Jacob Hoover of 
Spokane was the subject of much merriment at 
the session of the State Bar Association at Seat- 
tle, said Judge Arthur yesterday. Judge Jacobs 
was relating reminiscences of the Washington 
bar in early days. Mr. Hoover, then a prac- 











titioner, had filed a lengthy petition, to which 
Judge Dennison submitted a demurrer, on the 
ground that it did not state facts sufficient to con- 
stitute a cause of action. 

“In reality it does not state any facts at all,” 
Judge Dennison said, when the case came into 
court. ‘‘No man on earth can read it.” 

‘Let me see the paper,” Judge Jacobs de- 
manded. After examining it carefully he passed 
it down to Captain Salter, the clerk, telling him 
to read it. The clerk looked it over and threw 
it down in disgust, declaring that he couldn’t 
read it. Mr. Hoover was then commanded to 
read it himself, which he did. 

‘*Now, sir, hold up your right hand,” said the 
court. ‘You do solemnly swear that you have 
correctly interpreted the document which you 
now hold in your hand, so help you God.’’— 
Spokane Review. 





Learning How. 


It was under the electric light on Prospect 
Avenue with which a very second-rate moon 
was foolishly competing. 

Stealthily she advanced thro’ the big gate, 
dragging a mysterious object with her, glancing 
furtively from side to side, the light of a fell 
purpose in her eye. 

There was a dread hush on every porch along 
the block and even the boldest held his breath 
foratime. [The breaths of several being very 
strong this feat deserves much praise. | 

She threw a lowering glance around that 
finally hit a knothole in the sidewalk with crush- 
ing force and took alittle run like a startled 
fawn or acat out of the pantry. Every eye was 
now glued upon her—we will mention the glue 
used if properly approached. 

In vain. Once more she hitches her skirts and 
runs as above; there is a smothered shriek and 
a sigh of satisfaction from all the porches while 
the wheel reposes on its side. She has merely 
mounted her machine and tumbied off again.— 
Hot Springs Thomas Cat. 





One Year Old. 


The New Idea is one year old and isa rosy 
cheeked son of a gun and all wool. It has been 
a year of perpetual bliss and sunshine and honey- 
suckle pleasure to us. We have amiably catered 
to the wants of our friends and have not marred 
the displeasure of our enemies by word, act or 
deed. Neither have 
we been sued for libel 
or breach of promise. 
Financially, the New 
Idea has been a boom- 
ing and rip-snorting 
success. We started 
in business during 
the panic when banks 
were failing and the 
howl of financial de- 
pression was reach- 
ing the skies of heav- 
en. We have always 
been a pet with the 
newspaper boys and 
the rest of humanity. 
We are honored and 
hobnobbed and re- 
spected whether we 
have money or not. 
The people of the 
world know they can 
flatter us to their 
heart’s content and 
we always wear the 
same size hat and 
esteem our friends 








whether they arerich 
or poor. We have 
worked 





and made money and have had one round of con- 
tinuous pleasure; and what more does a good 
printer want—for heaven sake? We are not ava- 
ricious for wealth or fame. We have only one 
ambition in this world of hypocritical sin. That 
is, to be good, and we don’t seem to be built on 
that hypothesis, by a long shot.—Red Lodge 
( Mont.) New Idea. 


A Modest Printer. 


In a Western paper, under the heading ‘‘Situ- 
ations Wanted,” appeared the following adver- 
tisement, which shows in a fair degree the ver- 
satility and modesty of one American printer: 

‘*Wanted—Situation by a practical printer, 
who is competent to take charge of any depart- 
ment in a printing and publishing house. Would 
accept a professorship in any of the academies. 
Has no objection to teach ornamental painting 
and penmanship, geometry, trigonometry and 
many other sciences. Has had some experience 
as a lay preacher. Would have no objection to 
form a small class of young ladies and gentlemen 
and instruct them in the higher branches. Toa 
dentist or a chiropodist he would be invaluable, 
or he would cheerfully accept a position as a bass 
or tenor singer in a choir.” 

Remarkable asit may seem, this advertisement 
appeared day after day, indicating that the gifted 
printer was still without a situation. At last 
there appeared this addition to the notice: 

“P. S —Will accept an offer to saw and split 
wood at less than the usual rates.” 

The advertisement was not inserted again, so 
that the readers of the paper were led to infer 
that at last the versatile printer’s acquirements 
had met with appreciation. 





That Was Different. 


“The rank is but the guinea’s stamp,” he never tired of 
quoting 
American simplicity was good enough for him. 
He didn’t really want the title “Mister.” When his 
doting 
Wife addressed him as “My King,” he sternly said, 
“My name is Jim.” 
But what pride his breast inflated when the Ancient 
Worthy Order 
Of Caucasian Cahooters hung tin collars round his 
neck, 
Clothed him ina robe of purple with a red bespangled 
border, 
And then hailed him “Most Exalted Noble Ace Spot 
of the Deck.” 





Hot Springs (S. D.) Herald 





SHE WAS ON. 


Miss Montana—"Oh, I know your walk, Charley. You had better come in by the 
incessantly front door; it doesn’t look well to have you standing there.” 
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RAIN OF GOLD. 


A rain of gold, a rain of gold 
Dropping down through the cottonwood tree 
Particles notched and stemmed like the leaves, 
Veins and arteries: see, O see! 
The sweet south wind blows on and on 
Scattering gold atevery gust 
While a far voice sings with a sad refrain 
Matter to matter and dust to dust, 
“Will we, too, fall like the dear, dead leaves?” 
Cries a rare young voice from a window high. 
‘Must we, too, drop to the solemn earth 
And the sweet south winds go hurrying by?” 
Matter to matter and dust to dust. 
Who can forestall the stern decree, 
Solve the riddle of consciousness, 
Or pierce the coming of worlds to be? 


MARGARET GOULD CORSER. 
Fort Snelling, Minn 


Woman Hobo. 

A womanof the hobo camps at the bridge north 
of town caused some sensation last week. Sheis 
described as young, red headed and fairly good 
looking. She appeared to be doing the work of 
a house keeper, and claimed to be the wife of one 
of the men. One night she was in town looking 
for lodging, but usually she slept in the top story 
of the tank, which is reached by the ladder out- 
side, the entrance being the trap door on top. 
She left a few days ago, starting out afoot and 
alone.—Grandin | .N. D.) Chronicle. 


A Free Bath. 
The tank belonging to the boiler thatexploded 
in the mountains a few days since was uninjured. 
It was loaded on to a box car and sent on its way 
to Winnipeg. In it are four compartments, and 
when the tank reached Virden it was found that 
each compartment contained a good lively tramp. 
The quarters were not uncomfortable, and with 
his boots for a pillow each tramp was enjoying 
the comforts of a sleep such as only an easy con- 
science can bring about. The temptation was 
too much for the railroad men. and as the water 
tank at Virden was reached the idea of filling 
the boiler tank with water was no sooner sug- 
gested than it was being carried out. Asthe tank 
began to fill the tramps began to rise, until first 
one head appeared, then another. until four 
heads, accompanied by as many well deluged 
bodies, had come to the surface. The railroad 
men made ample apologies, the tramps made 
their way to an adjacent lot, built a fire, and the 
last seen of them they were drying their clothes 
in its heat. — Brandon (Manitoba) Sun. 


His Sagacious Cat. 


Mr. Watts, a county commissioner of Kitsap, 
who lives near Kingston, in Kitsap County, is in 
the city and last evening entertained those sitting 
about him in the hotel offise with stories about 
his sagacious cat. He maintains that the animal 
reasons and cites one of its acts in proof. The 
cat has a family in which she takes great ma- 
ternal interest. Her home was in a woodhouse 
to which the dog has access. She cherishes dis- 
trust of the dog and looked about for means of 
security. There is a hole through the floor of 
the woodhouse. The aperture is large enough 
to admit the cat, but too small to admit the dog. 
Having satisfied herself of these facts she decided 
to remove to the under side of the floor; but there 
was no bedding there and last Thursday she 
dragged an old coat from a corner and after in- 


| finite labor succeeded in pulling it through the 
hole, spread it out sufficiently to forma bed wide 
enough toaccommodate her kittens; then carried 
her kittens to their prepared quarters where they 
live happily, unfretted by dogs.—Seattle Press- 
Times. 








A Squaw’s Romance. 


Deputy United States Marshal Bray escorted 
Hole-in-the-Skillet, a rosebud of the Rosebud 
Indians, to the office of Judge Cull this morning, 
there to be tried for debauching half of the Sioux 
nation with red licker. This particular squaw 
is knownin the Circe of the Reservation, from 
her wierd beauty and reckless immorality. A 
number of witnesses were brought in to testify 
against her. She is highly educated, having 
spent her early girlhood in a Tuscan convent, the 
superioress of which took her under her especial 
patronage. She eloped from the convent with 
an Italian nobleman who, being placed under the 
ban of the church for his sacrilegious act, fled to 
Dakota with his dusky paramour. Here he 
brooded over his misfortunes, took to drink and 
died. If the foregoing is not instrict accordance 
with the facts of the case, Bray is to blame, hav- 
ing closed all channels of information to this 
office. He does not wish the department to sup- 
pose that he is over active with a view to fees, 
and therefore avoids publicity.—Hot Springs 
(S. D.) Herald. 

The “Prairie Pigeon.” 

Plovers’ notes are heard in the air, now-a-days, 
says an August issue of the Jamestown, N. D., 
Alert. The quaint, plaintive sound indicates that 
the bird’s season for early departure for the south 
is approaching. 

One of the most curious sounds of the prairie 
isthe plover call. It is unexpectedly heard in 
open day, in the mid air, or from some other un- 
located spot, and seldom is the bird seen. Itisa 
note that once heard is not soon forgotten and, 
notwithstanding familiarity with it, there is al- 
ways something of mystery also. The plover is 
a fearless or rather confiding bird, coming into 
the near outskirts of the town and trusting ap- 
parently toits protective mimicry of coloring and 
powers of concealment for protection, From an 
edible and table view the plover is a fine morsel, 
and a young bird affords certain other agreeable 
sensations when properly prepared for the table 
and scientifically eaten. 

This upland plover or ‘‘prairie pigeon” is easily 
killed by a touch of the finest shot, and is seen 
everywhere at this season on the prairie and 
often along the roadside. Its long, slender neck 
and conspicuous legs make it an easy object to 
behold in the scanty grass. It is unsuspicious, 
and the victim, often, of misplaced confidence. 
Mated in May, the young nest in a few scanty 
straws on the ground and are ready to fly south 
in the middle of August with the old birds, and 
the migration is extended as far south as Central 
and South America. 

One of the plover’s notes is a long drawn mel- 
low whistle, but the other is a mournful call, and 
a distinguished ornithologist has described it as 
a “‘loud, prolonged cry, sounding more like the 
whistling of the wind than a bird’s voice; the 
wild sound, which is strangely mournful, is gen- 
erally uttered when the bird, just alighted, holds 
its wings for a moment perpendicularly before 
adjusting them over its back. It is frequently 
heard in the night and is one of the most remark- 
able outcries I ever heard.” 


The North Country. 

Living beyond the settled portions of the great 
prairie country of Western Canada is a region of 
such vast extent that it may be measured upon 
the map by thousands of miles. Very little is 
known about this vast country. Portions of it 
have been partially explored and are visited by 








fur traders and adventuresome persons, while 
other vast portions have never been visited by 
white men at least. During the past season a 
party of explorers made a trip through a corner 
of this great country, passing through a strip of 
territory 800 miles wide, which was never before 
visited by white man. A large portion of this 
back country is known to be wooded, while other 
districts are composed of prairie land, and some 
is of a rough, rocky nature, where travel is very 
difficult. 

A few mission stations have been established 
among the Indians who inhabit the great North 
country. These stations are usually hundreds of 
miles, and sometimes a thousand miles from the 
borders of civilization, or from the nearest point 
where a white man may be found. Far away in 
the wilderness, a thousand miles from civiliza- 
tion, stands the episcopal see of Athabasca, whose 
bishop, the Right Rev. Dr. Richard Young, made 
a trip out this year, and has given some informa- 
tion about this country. By the shortest practi- 
cal route, the home of Bishop Young—the little 
hamlet of Vermillion—is at least ten hundred 
miles from Edmonton, the nearest settlement. 
The diocese of Athabasca includes many Indian 
and half-breed missions and schools, struggling 
for existence, with little or no support from the 
Federal government. 

Outside the treaty limit (that is, the Indians 
whoare living under treaty with the government) 
the government gives nothing but a very small 
grant toward the payment of teachers, though 
the Indians are increasingly anxious to learn. 
Dr. Young relates that a sample of red Fife 
wheat, much praised at the World’s Fair, was 
grown at Christ Church Mission farm at Smoky 
River. The possibilities of the future are almost 
infinite. The soil of the Peace River Valley, he 
says, is exceedingly rich and the liability to frost 
no greater than in Manitoba. At Vermillion the 
Peace River is between a mile and a half and 
two miles wide, a magnificent stream. Here the 
only white settler, Henry Lawrence, a farmer 
from Quebec, killed last winter seventy-five hogs, 
all raised by himself. Well bred, with a strong 
strain of Berkshire, these pigs do so well in this 
far land that the difficulty is to manage the fast 
increasing herds. Horses there do well out of 
doors all winter, and cattle thrive profitably with 
stabling such as they get in Eastern Canada. 
The halfbreeds take well to farming, but not so 
many of the pure-blood Indians. Yet they are 
acquiring by degrees the learning of the Caucas- 
ians. The tribesof the diocese are the Chippeway- 
ans, Beavers, Crees and Slaves or Tinnes. The 
Cree language is more or less understood by all 
the tribes.— Winnipeg Colonist. 


Chinese Women in Washington. 


Of the half-dozen Chinese women in Olympia, 
only two, the wife of Louis King, who himself 
resides in Seattle, and the wife of his late brother 
have beén lifted to that high social station in the 
Chinese world which has its specific identity in 
the “‘little-foot’”” woman. Thereare other Chinese 
women in this city but they are not destined to 
live the life of luxury and ease that marks the 
sister with the little foot. 

It would be difficult to imagine the results from 
the treatment by bandages, which deprive these 
women of the natural growth of their feet. To 
get a glance at them, encased in the richly 
embroidered sandals, would convince one that 
not an American child in Olympia three years 
old, or even two years old, could force its foot 
into the dainty slipper worn by the Chinese 
woman. A little stump, about an inch and a half 
wide and perhaps four inches long, is all that is 
left of the natural foot. From early infancy, the 
girls whose parents can afford to make fine 
ladies of them are subjected to this treat- 
ment of bandages, which retards the growth 
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and draws the foot into 
the desired shape. 

When the girl is yet 
an infant the professional 
foot binder, invariably 
a woman, is called in. 
Taking a roll of white 
tape about halfaninch in 
width, two or three turns 
are made around the 
ball of the foot at the 
joint of the great toe, and 
after this “bight” or 
fastening has been fixed, ' 
the tape is drawn closely 
around the heel, which 
is pressed downward and 
forward toward the hol- 
low of the foot beneath 
the instep. The heel se- 
curely fastened, the tape 
is carried forward to 
the toes, which are neat- 
ly tucked under close to 
the foot and then bound 
together and across the 
ends, except that of the 
great toe. This accom- 
plished, a piece of cloth 
of peculiar texture, with- 
out a particle of give to 
it is bound lightly about 
the foot and fastened 
with heavy thread, the 
seams being whipped 
over again and again. 
Then the babe is ready 
for its first pair of shoes. 
They are usually point- 
ed slippers with solid 
wooden soles and fit the bandaged feet so closely 
that they have to be put on with some little 
force. Over this shoe a red bandage of webbing 
is wrapped. 

At the end of six months the bandages are 
taken off and renewed. At twelve years of age 
the foot has shrivelled. Instead of growing with 
the body they become smaller until shoes or cov- 
erings almost as small as those put upon the 
babe’s feet are found to fit the feet of twelve-year- 
old girls. The foot itself is withered and useless 
when unbound. The heel is drawn clear into the 
center of the foot, and the child can no more 
move her toes than if they had been molded of 
iron or stone. The bandagesare kept on until the 
woman attains her growth and nature no longer 
attempts to force her way against the stout webs 
of silk and linen. They are taken off, and the 
Chinese girl hobbles through life on two withered 
stumps. 

It can be easily understood that the parents 
who thus cripple their children must be well to 
do and able to support them in utter idleness, for 
the little-foot woman as a wage-earner is abso- 
lutely worthless. It is for this reason more than 
any other that a little-foot woman is always the 
daughter of wealthy parents and that in the mat- 
rimonial market she brings the highest price as 
a wife; for the weeks, months and years she 
spends in enforced idleness are devoted to the 
study of the arts, music, painting and even sculp- 
ture, until when she attains her growth, at say 
15 years of age the “‘little foot” is ready to preside 
over a mandarin’s household, so far as education 
and accomplishments go, and has learned athou- 
sand things that the natural-foot woman never 
hears of, or, hearing, fails to understand. 

None of the little Chinese girls on Fifth Street 
are having their feet bound. They are being ed- 
ucated as American children, attend the Presby- 
terian Sunday School, are bright and are grow- 
ing up with the advantages of close assimilation 
with American children.— Olympian. 


HEADS OF MONTANA BIG GAME 
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Gambler Jack. 

He was not always what he is today. Twenty 
years ago no young man stood higher or was 
more respected; no young man had a brighter 
future. But twenty years on the frontier have 
sadly changed this winsome youth and made him 
what he is today: a gambler, gun fighter and all 
around sport. He is square as far as dollars and 
cents go, true to his friends, respects virtue, but 
he is a lost man, dead to his Eastern friends and 
home ties. He broke the heart of one of the 
sweetest women in the world and is today drift- 
wood in the current of time, with a wild, hunted 
look in his eyes and as restless as a caged hyena, 
only waiting, as he expresses it, for God or man 
to put his light out. He and I have been friends 
for years, for I know him better than any living 
man. I love him for himself and for his count- 
less numbers of holy acts and deeds, and in 
charity and sympathy overlook the unholy ones. 
I will write his life just as I know it: 

Jack, as I must call him, but which is not his 
name, was bornin New York. No family stood 
higher than his; but they had no money, and 
that was what sent my friend West to build up 
for himself a fortune andaname. He has suc- 
ceeded, but is on the red ink side of the ledger. 
Jack left home amid tears, blessings and ‘‘God- 
bless-you’s.”’ After leaving his own house he had 
one more goodbye to say, and that to the lovely 
girl who was his affianced wife. Taking her in 
his arms and pressing his lips to hers he took the 
last kiss from those sweet lips that he has ever 
taken. 

Twenty years have rolled by and that noble 
woman still waits for Jack, but Jack will never 
go. He left her with a sad heart but brave de- 
termination and hopeful. He did as thousands 
of others have done, faced westward, arriving in 
Cheyenne in due time. He had butlittle money, 
was a stranger ina strange land, without friends, 
with nothing but sweet memories of loved ones 
to solacehim. Everything was strange, newand 
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different. Winter coming on, with many idle 
men who knew the country, Jack’s money was 
soon used up and he was broke. Day after day 
he tried, but could get nowork. Freelunch was 
his boarding place and hesleptina stable nights. 
Well, that poor fellow finally got a job cleaning 
outasaloon. He had to take it; he would have 
died before asking for help from home. He kept 
soul and body together during the winter and in 
early spring went to herding cattle, saved his 
money and two years later put his hard-earned 
dollars into cattle for himself. 

Prosperity seemed to be smiling on him, when 
a hard winter killed every head of cattle he 
owned. He went back to Cheyenne without a 
dollar, made a deal for a band of cattle onshares 
and returned to the range; got another start, 
was cleaned out by his partner and returned to 
Cheyenne broke. 

One morning, going into adance house to look 
on and kill time, a fight occurred, in which Jack 
received the ball intended for another and was 
very seriously wounded—so badly that it looked 
as if he would die. Then came the turning point 
in his life. Noone took any interest in him ex- 
cept sporting men. They paid his bills and pro- 
vided him with medicine and nursing. The only 
woman who came near him to speak a kind word 
was a prostitute, and the poor fellow would have 
died had it not been for her. When Jack recov- 
ered he was a changed man. He felt that re- 
spectability had closed its door on him, leaving 
him on the outside. 

He has never written a line home from that 
day to this, has drifted all over the West, is noted 
for being the squarest sport on the coast. No 
one knows his history but me. He says he is 
waiting on Time to play Eternity’s game. I have 
tried to change him, but it is a hopeless case. I 
know and see nohelpforhim. He says he got 
off wrong and can’t get back. Judge him kindly, 
for there’s lots in him to love.—F'red R. Reed, in 
Prosser ( Wash.) American. 
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A considerable part of Minnesota is still a new 
and sparsely settled region. During the active 
building ot railways across the continent emigra- 
tion pushed on further West and passed by ex- 
cellent lands lying within comparatively short 
distances of the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Duluth and of such important towns as Brain- 
erd, Wadena, Detroit, Perham, Fergus Falls, 
Moorhead and Crookston. Now the tendency is 
to fill up the country skipped over in the period 
of speculation and of rapid development in the 
farther West. In all parts of the country there 
appear to be too many people in the cities and 
large towns. Manufacturing industries are de- 
pressed and the labor market is overstocked. 
There begins to be a return movement to the soil 
from which so many people were drawn into the 
great centers of population during the recent 
speculative epoch. Sensible men who find wages 
low and employment uncertain know that the 
land, industriously tilled, will always give food, 
fuel and shelter to its occupants. There is an in- 
creasing demand for small farming tracts on 
which men who are not afraid of work can make 
permanent homes for their families. Minnesota, 
and especially the northern part of the State, can 
supply this demand and can offer to the home- 
seeker very favorable conditions in the way ofa 
rich soil, a climate free from malarial influences 
that sap the vitality, in nearness to railwaysand 
to good markets 








matic conditions. One is diseases of the lungs, 
which are peculiarly fatal in regions where there 
is a great deal of damp, raw and changeable 
weather in the winter and the early spring and 
late fall. The other class comes from the malaria 
bred in badly drained districts, especially if they 
lie in latitudes where the winters are not cold 
enough to kill the germs of disease. Northern 
Minnesota is peculiarly free from both these 
classes of maladies. It lies high upon the water- 
shed of the continent from which the drainage 
goes off in three directions, north to Hudson’s 
Bay, through the Red River, east to the Atlan- 
tic through the Great Lakes and south to the 
Gulf of Mexico through the Mississippi. Malarial 
complaints are almost unknown. Consumption 
seldom originates here and invalids in the early 
stages of the dreaded disease who come to Min- 
nesota from other States are frequently entirely 
cured. Many of the older business men in St. 
Pauland Minneapolis migrated to Minnesotafrom 
the East when they were young men as a last 
hope to escape an early death from consumption. 
They found health and prosperity in their new 
homes. 

The peculiarity of Minnesota air is its dryness. 
This mitigates the severity of both summer and 
winter temperature. The degrees marked by the 
thermometer are no indication of the extremes 
of temperature. Intense heat and intense cold 





are not realized in experience by the people in 
Minnesota. Minnesota’s winters are long and 
cold, but they are healthful to invalids as wellas 
able-bodied people. Sleighing as a rule lasts all 
winter, without any January thaw. The snow- 
fall is much less than in regions further south, 
such as Iowa and Southern Wisconsin. Severe 
storms are infrequent, and snow does not drift so 
as to block up the roads. Farmers doa great 
deal of work in the winter with their teams haul- 
ing grain to market, and getting out railroad 
ties and wood where they have forest lands on 
their claims. In the pineries, the lumbermen 
are at work all winter cutting saw-logs and haul- 
ing them to the streams to be floated to the mills 
when the spring break-up comes. One fact con- 
cerning Northern latitudes is not usually appre- 
ciated by people who live in more southern re- 
gions: that is, that the days in summer are very 
long in the North. The greatamount of sunshine 
in these extremely long days has a forcing effect 
upon vegetation, so that the crops mature in 
much shorter time than would be possible else- 


where, 
SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES. 


The best opportunities for the new settler in 
Northern Minnesota will be found in the line of 
general farming on a small scale, raising wheat, 
corn, flax, barley, rye, buckwheat and potatoes, 
making butter, fattening a few steers for market 
and keeping sheep, hogs and poultry. The mar- 
kets of Duluth, Superior, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and of a multitude of active towns, take all 
sorts of food products at fair prices and the cost 
of transportation is very moderate. The farmer 
need not spend the winter inactively. He can 
earn wages in the lumbering camps and he can 
cut firewood, railroad ties, telegraph poles, etc,, 
in the woods near his home. Thecrop of pine 
which is harvested in the winter in most parts of 
Northern Minnesota is one of the most valuable 
the State produces and to secure it employs a 
great deal of labor. A great deal of cord-wood 
is shipped by rail out to the prairies of the two 





for all sorts of 
produce, and in 
the advantages 
of schools, roads, 
churches and 
towns. The new 
settler in North- 
ern Minnesota 
does not endure 
any of the old 
hardships of pi- 
oneering. He 
finds all the 
means of com- 
fortable living 
provided in ad- 
vance. The coun- 
try has been set- 
tled for twenty 
years, but there 
is plenty of room 
in it for more 
people. 
CLIMATE OF 
NORTHERN MIN- 
NES: TA. 
Climate should 
be a first con- 
sideration with 
people who think 
of changing their 
place of abode. 
There are two 
classes of dis- 
eases which are 
originated and 
aggravated by 
unfavorable cli- 








A VIEW ON A MINNESOTA LAKE, 
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Dakotas and the railways of all the great treeless 
plains look to this region for their ties and bridge 
timber. The forests are a great blessing to the 
farmer in Northern Minnesota. 

THREE KINDS OF COUNTRY. 

In Northern Minnesota there are three differ- 
ent kinds of country. First there is the great 
pine region reaching from Lake Superior west- 
ward to and beyond the lakes and streams which 
form the Mississippi. Most of this great area is 
not fit for cultivation, but there are numerous 
streaks and spots of very rich soil along the 
margins of rivers, creaks and lakes that make ex- 
cellent farms. Settlers on these lands can usually 
sell everything they raise to the neighboring 
lumbering camps and sawmill villages. West 
of the pine region there is a long, narrow strip 
of country timbered with hardwood, with many 
prairie openings and with a multitude of small 
lakes well stocked with fish. This is called the 
Lake Park Region. The soil of the hardwood 
forests is as good as that of the prairies. Many 
settlers make a good living cutting off the tim- 
ber while getting their fieldsin shape for tilling. 

Land can often be secured that is part woods 
and part prairie and that has a frontage on a 
beautiful lake of pure cold water, where black 
bass, pike, pickereland muscalonge can be caught. 
West of the Lake Park Region lie the vast prai- 
ries of the Red River Valley stretching way to 
the horizon and diversified by narrow fringes of 
timber along the streams. The first settlers in 
this part of Minnesota secured as 
much land as they could with a 
view of engaging in exclusive 
wheat farming on a large scale. 
Since the great decline in'the price 
of wheat there is a general dis- 
position among them to divide 
their farms, to welcome new set- 
tlers and to sell them land all ready 
for cultivation at very low prices. 

On the eastern side of the valley 
there is a large amount of unsold 
railroad land, which was until re- 
cently in litigation between the 
Northern Pacific and the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba compan- 
ies. The courts finally determined 
that the Northern Pacific owns it 
and it is now on the market at 
very low prices. This land is a 
slightly rolling prairie, drained by streams that 
flow to the Red River. It is of excellent quality 
for general farming and lies convenient to towns 
and railroads. The settler who likes a prairie 
country will have no difficulty in establishing 
himself in a choice locality, on deep, rich black 
loam and will have to pay a price that will seem 
to him only trifling in comparison with the prices 
asked for no more productive lands in tbe older 
prairie States. Heshould not make the mistake, 
however, of expecting to support his family for 
a whole year by a few weeks’ work on a wheat 
crop. He should diversify his farming at the 
start and keep domestic animals to help out his 
income and to occupy his time. 

AVAILABLE LANDS IN MINNESOTA. 

The lands available for new settlement may be 
divided into three classes: Government lands, 
State lands and unsold railroad lands. Thegreat 
bulk of the unappropriated Government lands lie 
in the undeveloped or partly developed northern 
part. These lands can now be taken up under 
the homestead provisions of the homestead law. 
A good deal of the Red Lake and White Earth 
Indian reservations is shortly to be thrown open 
to settlement, and this will add about 8,000,000 
acres of available Government lands. The State 
lands consist of unsold sections set aside for the 
support of the public schools, of lands remaining 
in the University fund and the internal improve- 
ment lands. It is estimated that the total of all 
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this class, the whole of which are in the State, 
and which are open to purchase by settlers, is 
now a little less than 2,000,000 acres. The rail- 
road lands consist of the unsold railroad lands 
granted in aid of the construction of railroads 
by Congress. They lie principally in the north- 
ern counties, the largest holder being the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, which has now unsold in 
Minnesota about 1,150,000 acres. It will be seen 
from these figures that notwithstanding the 
great progress made by Minnesota and the fact 
that it contains a million and a half of people, it 
still has a very large amount of land open for 
original settlement. 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 

Information concerning any particular county, 
town or district in Northern Minnesota, price of 
lands, local conditions, railway fares and other 
matters of interest to intending settlers, will be 
furnished on application to Wm. H. Phipps, Land 
Commissioner Northern Pacific Railroad, whose 
office is in the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s building, St. Paul, and maps and printed 
matter will be mailed to all who apply by letter. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE PLAINS. 





The plains! 

As far as the vision extends naught save the 
waving grass greets the eye. Across the path- 
way of the buffalo the skulking wolf, the outlaw 
of the animal kingdom, threads his weary way. 
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A FELLING CREW IN THE MINNESOTA PINERIES. 


Far o’erhead the peerless eagle, apparently de- 
fying the laws of gravitation, wings his rapid 
flight into the translucent air of freedom. The 
sun, a disc of fiery red, descends into the very 
sea of waving grass. The scene with marvelous 
rapidity assumes different phases as the evening 
approaches. What is that speck far toward the 
west? It is coming toward the eastern horizon. 
Closer and closer it approaches. 

It is a man! 

May the fates help him. His horse has given 
out, for he staggers to and fro. The solitary in. 
dividual is pursued by wolves. They rush. They 
gnash their teeth. The crack of his rifle holds 
them at bay. For asecond the voracious animals 
halt, but with renewed hostility the attack is re- 
sumed. Only a miracle can save the brave man 
A shade of disappointment overshadows his 
swarthy countenance. 

His last shot is in his rifle! 

His powder has leaked out. He abandons his 
horse, who, now free, trots painfully onward. 
The man is fighting against fate. He staggers, 
he falls. His rifle slips from his hands. A re- 
port—the last bulletisgone. The savage, infuri- 
ated beasts surge onward. They flee. Nowthey 
scatter, as though pursued by an evil spirit. A 
tiny flame shoots upward. 

The prairies are afire! 

Now like a writhing serpent of fire the flames 
twist and turn, now gaining headway, a veritable 

















sea of fire rolls westward, urged by an aggress- 
ive breeze, consuming all things in its pathway. 

Morning on the plains! 

Like a sombre sea the blackened and parched 
earth appears. A white-covered wagon picks 
up the stranger, and the horses speed over the 
prairies. The fort is reached. The stranger, 
after a month’s raging fever, once more rides 
o’er the boundless plains. Was ita miracle that 
saved his life? It seems so. The discharging 
rifle, as it fell to the earth, ignited the grass, 
which saved his life. 

This is only an incident of the many adven- 
tures which took place on the plainsof Dakotain 
pioneer days, ere the railroads crossed the track- 
less wilds and the farmer had reclaimed to civil- 
ization the fruitful lands. S. F. GILLESPIE. 
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A REGION RICH IN FOSSILS. 





‘The Bad Lands,” said Doratio Garrett, one of 
the most earnest rock delvers of the party from 
Princeton College that recently visited the Bad 
Lands of North Dakota and Montana, to collect 
fossils, ‘‘are a strange combination of desolation, 
horror, and incomprehensible freaks of the prim- 
eval world. There are lofty peaks, bare and 
brown—baked into spires of burning rock by the 
hot suns of a million years. The valleys between 
are white deserts, covered with the bitter, dusty, 
blinding alkali that has made all that country a 
desert worse than Sahara ever was said to be. 
The rivers run white or turbid 
with this alkaline concretion in 


we 


: winter, and are dry and dusty 
£ channels in the summer. The 
in | peaks, the valleys, and every fea- 
a ture of the whole region, in fact, 


seems to be thrown down upon the 
earth in nature’s angriest mood--a 
hideous conglomeration, in which 
even the geological strata are 
displaced and entangled. This 
strange region was once the salt- 
washed bottom of asea, and the 
traces of the receding waves are 
visible onevery hand. The fossils, 
which were now our main pur- 
suit, are mostly aquatic animals. 
Few birds, and those mostly of the 
semi-reptilian character, are found 
among them, while innumerable 
bones of gigantic saurians dot the shale and 
sandstone of the valleys. Mingled with them 
are remains of bear, antelope and buffalo, and 
relics of an intermediate age, the bones of the 
mastodons and elephants—not mammoths—and 
of a three-toed equine, one of the ancestors of the 
present horse. 

**Some of the saurians of the eocene and mio- 
cene periods were indescribably hideous. Look- 
ing upon the remnantsof these monsters and gaz- 
ing on the awful scenery of the conntry—a bit of 
hades upturned to view, one might say—is itany 
wonder that the Indians shunned the Bad Lands 
and said they were the haunts of ghosts and the 
home of evil demons?” 

oe 

SOMETHING NEwW.—A St. Paul man has dis- 
covered something that will no doubt make him 
famous. It is nothing more nor less than a mix- 
ture of powerful drugs that has the power, when 
attached to any part of the clothing, to disinfect 
the space for four feet in every direction from 
where it is located. It has the appearance of a 
piece of beeswax, and when placed under a power- 
ful glass can be seen to move and contract and ex- 
pand like something living. The discoverer tried 
it by placing a piece of it on his coat lapel and 
going among the small-pox patients four weeks 
ago. So far he is all right, and the discovery 
bids fair to revolutionize the matter of disinfec- 
tion and do away entirely with vaccination. 
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St. Paul is steadily climbing out of the ruts of 
hard times. The jobbing trade, which is the 
strongest feature of the city’s business affairs, 
has almost regained its normal volume. In all 
lines of trade increased sales are reported, with 
good collections and a hopeful feeling for the fu- 
ture. The bank transactions are much heavier 
than they were a year ago and in the case of some 
institutions show an increase over the figures of 
1892. Money is reasonably easy for all the ordi- 
nary demands of established business but con- 
tinues to be tightly held when any projects of a 
speculative character are broughtforward. In 
retail trade there is a decided gain, but buyers 


harvester works, the Bohn Manufacturing Co., 
which makes interior finishing, the cordage 
works, the car wheel works, the creamery, the 
foundries, the breweries, the stove works, the 
shoe factories, the clothing factories and the 
packing houses, and most of these have been in- 
creasing the number of their employes during 
the past few months. 

When we look about at the condition of the 
other cities of the West we find that we have 
been more fortunate than mostofthem. We have 
not suffered from the universal business depres- 
ion as much as Omaha, or Sioux City, or Kansas 
City, or as much as San Francisco, if we extend 





calities. This accounts in part for the number 
of houses now vacant. Another cause is the ten- 
dency of people to economize by living in closer 
quarters than formerly, families occupying rooms 
in the upper stories of business blocks, and among 
the poorer classes two families frequently being 
found in houses formerly occupied by one. Then 
the movement for the erection of big apartment 
houses, which has gone on in spite of the hard 
times, has much to do with the matter. A single 
large apartment house will empty twenty or 
thirty dwellings. A number of buildings of this 
class have been put up during the past year and 
all seem to find tenants readily, at the expense, 

















VIEW OF 8ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, FROM THE BLUFFS ABOVE HIGH BRIDGE. 


who have felt the pinch of diminished earnings 
and incomes are still cautious and economical. 
There have been no mercantile failures of late 
of any consequence and all the stores have ad- 
justed their affairs to the new era of reduced 
prices and small profits and are getting along 
pretty well. Our manufacturing concerns prob- 
ably felt the force of the financial storm more 
severely than any other interests. A number of 
the smaller ones show closed doors but all the 
really important ones are at work, such as the 


Length of High Bridge, 2,770 feet; maximum height, 200 feet. 


the range of our observation as far as the Pacific 
Coast. We have not lost population, although a 
stranger might hastily conclude that we had from 
the number of houses for rent. Our school en- 
rolment is greater by 1,200 than it was &@ year 
ago and the figures of 1893 showed about the same 
increase over those of 1892. The town was some- 
what overbuilt during the boom period, espe- 
cially in the suburbs, where real estate specula- 
tion led to the erection of many houses as baits 





for people to move out and populate the new lo- 


of course, of the owners of dwellings that the 
people moving into them formerly occupied. 

We have made some additions during the past: 
year to our business blocks—one large building 
in the wholesale district and a number of good 
modern structures on the retail streets. The 
transfer of first-class retail trade to Sixth Street 
and to the upper part of Fifth Street, near the 
post-office, from Third Street, its old habitat, 
has gone on steadily but its progress has been a 





good deal delayed by the lack of new buildings 
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to accommodate the merchants who want to move. 
Capitalists who had plans made two yearsago for 
building on Sixth Street have in most cases de- 
layed carrying them out untila further easing up 
in the times. Still, the past season has. witnessed 
the erection of three blocks on Sixth near the 
corner occupied by the Mannheimers, who were 
the pioneers in the movement to transfer the re- 
tail district to streets further back from the river 
than that which it occupied in“the early days. 
Third Street, newly paved, is still a busy 
thoroughfare but is no longer a shopping street 
for ladies. Commission houses now occupy many 
of the stores once tenanted by dry goods firms, 
jewelers and milliners. Wabasha Street has 
gained notably of late in the volume of its trade, 
and: Robert Street, from Third to Sixth, is now 
the busiest street in the city. Seventh Street, 
our Bowery, holds its own well and is destined 
to a great advance when the new asphalt pave- 
ment is laid, which the council would have put 
down this fall if the street railway company had 
not thrown obstacles in the way. Jackson Street, 
with its five banks, is our local Wall Street. It 
shows some improvement, but being already 
solidly built is not likely to undergo any marked 
change. A large apartment house has been 
erected at the corner of Arundel and Marshall, 
‘ton the hill,” and another on St. Peter Street, 
near its junction with Wabasha; and there are a 
number of smaller flats and apartment houses to 
be noted in different parts of the city that have 
gone up during the past few months. 

Dwelling construction has been mainly lim- 
ited to houses of a pretty good class put up by peo- 
ple of means who have taken advantage of the 
low prices prevailing in labor and materials to 
make a dollar go almost as far as two went a few 
years ago. It is surprising for how smalla figure 
you can now get_a handsome and thoroughly 
modern house of eight, ten or twelve rooms, with 








8ST. PAUL.—AT FIFTH AND ROBERT: 


hardwood finish, steam or hot water heating, 
good plumbing and all the many little things that 
architects devise to make life easy and cheerful. 

An important addition to our educational facil- 
ities has been made during the past year by the 
completion of most of the buildings of the new 
Hill Catholic College and the opening of the in- 
stitution. The numerous structures of this insti- 
tution occupy a handsome wooded plateau on the 
left bank of the Mississippi River near the ter- 
minus of Summit Avenue. The college, which 














owes its origin to a donation of $500,000 made by 
J. J. Hill, the railway president, is for general 
collegiate education and also for the training of 
young men for the Catholic priesthood. With 
its large endowment and its complete facilities 
for its work it will soon become the most import- 
ant institution of its class in the West. 

Railway earnings on our Northwestern roads 
went down to a very low ebb last winter, last 
spring and in theearly summer. About the first 








improvement in the railway facilities of the 
Mesaba iron district. The Great Northern has 
surveyed a cut-off line from Fosston to Duluth for 
the wheat of the lower valley of the Red River. 
Surveys have been going on for a projected road 
from the Mesaba mines to connect with water 
navigation at St. Paul or Stillwater and thus give 
cheap iron ore to St. Louis in place of that taken 
from the failing mines of Iron Mountain. A road 
from Morris to Brown’s Valley is on the cards 





ST. PAUL. 





“ALL ABOARD FOR MINNEAPOLIS!” 


of August the tide turned and there has since 
been a marked improvement. Various projects 
for new railway building in the territory tribu- 
tary to St. Paul were nipped in the bud by the 
financial crisis last year and have not yet been 
revived. Our near trade territory is so thoroughly 
occupied by existing lines that it is hard to find 
a town of more than a thousand inhabitants that 
has not already two competing roads. In North- 
ern Minnesota a logging road is now progressing 
northward from Brainerd and there has been an 





PLONEER PRESS CORNER, FOURTH AND ROBERT. 


for future construction and the opening of the 
White Earth Indian Reservation will no d: ubt 
soon lead to the building of a road from Red Lake 
Falls to some point on the Red Lake, where an 
important sawmill town is pretty sure to grow up. 

The United States Government is now survey- 
ing the various routes for a canal from Lake 
Superior to St. Paul that promise to prove prac- 
ticable. A good deal of interest is felt in the 
matter in both the Twin Cities. It isthe general 
opinion that a deep-water ship canal will prove 
to be too expensive an undertaking for Congress 
to adopt, but that a large canal for the transpor- 
tation of grain, ironore, coal, lumber and general 
merchandise will be found by the engineers to 
be entirely feasible and that the estimates of cost 
will be so moderate that our representatives at 
Washington can push the enterprise with a fair 
chance of securing the necessary appropriations 
for its construction. Such a work would be of 
immense importance tothe commerce of St. Paul, 
opening, as it would, an unbroken waterway from 
the Mississippi to the Great Lakes for all craft 
that can navigate the river. 

Now that the business horizon is clearing up 
we look forward hopefully to a further develop- 
ment of our manufacturing facilities. The Wa- 
trous Engine Works, an established concern, is 
about to erect a large plant on the levee in West 
St. Paul. A project which was a good deal talked 
ofa few years ago for establishing a large tannery 
to make leather for our local shoe factories from 
the hides of the cattle slaughtered at the stock- 
yards, will soon be revived. This is an industry 
for which there is an evident and very favorable 
opening. A number of minor manufacturing 
lines are still unoccupied here which are recog- 
nized features of the business activity of most 
cities of the size of St. Paul and will be sure to 
attract capital and enterprise, now that the hard 
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8T. PAUI VIEW AT SIXTH AND ROBERT—MANNHEIMER BROS BUILDING 


AND HOTEL RYAN, 


times are over and money seeks investment. Our 
growth in the immediate future is evidently go- 
ing to come from the steady increase of our man- 
ufacturing output as well as the expansion of our 
wholesale trade. The city has a wide field for 
both branches of business energy in the entire 
territory reaching westward tothe Pacific Coast. 
There is no other extensive region on the Ameri- 
can continent that has as large possibilities for 
future development as the Northwestern States, 
and St. Paul stands in the gateway from the East, 
prepared by its capital, its old established com- 
mercial houses, its banking facilities and its 
numerous manufacturing plants to supply the 
needs of this vast extent of new territory. The 
future of our city is bright. We shall probably 
not witness another period of feverish speculative 
activity, but we are at the opening of a new era 
of moderate, steady expansion in all our lines of 
business. 

An important element in the causes which have 
developed St. Paul into the city of to-day, and 
one which operates all the time in a quiet way 
and is sure to go on operating in the future, is 
the desirability of the city asa place of residence 
for cultivated people. We constantly draw ac- 
cessions to our population from towns large and 
small in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and the 
Dakotas, of men of means who can afford to make 
a change that will enable them tosecure for their 
families the social, educational and other advant- 
ages of alarge city. These people findin St. Paul 
a city that is peculiarly healtby, where the death 
rate is only about eleven in a thousand per year, 
a city that is picturesque, stable and well-built; 
that has good water and good drainage; that has 
an excellent system of cable and electric roads; 
that has public schools which rank with the very 
best in the country; that has six colleges and 
numerous private schools; that has peculiarly 
attractive residence streets, well-shaded, well- 
paved and well-lighted; that has a handsome 
park on the banks of a beautiful lake easily ac- 
cessible by electric railway, or as the incentive 





for a pleasant drive; that 
has good theaters, clubs, 
churches and an active, 
cultivated social life. 
When the old wooden 
pavements on a few of 
our business streets are 
replaced with asphalt, as 
they will be during the 
next year, St. Paul will 
be almost above criti- 
cism asa home city, pos- 
sessing everything re- 
quisite for a high stand- 
ard of comfortableliving 
FACTORS OF BUSINESS 
STRENGTH. 

These are the main fac- 
tors of St. Paul’s business 
strength: 

First—Long establish- 
ed commercial relations, 
beginning when the city 
was a remote trading 
post on the frontier of 
civilization inthe North- 
west, reached only by a 
long steamboat voyage 
on the Mississippi, and 
when merchandise was 
transported hence into 
the interior, to Indians 
and trappers, by dog 
sledges and Red River 
oxcarts, expanding with 
the advance of settle- 
ment and the building of 
railroads, until now these 
relations cover all the 
country between Central 
Wisconsin on the east 
and the Pacific Ocean on 





the west. The jobbing trade of 
St. Paul is the foundation of the 
city’s entire edifice of business 
and population. This trade is des- 
tined to expand in the future as it 
has done in the past with the pro- 
gress of the immense region over 
which its activities now extend. 

Second —The State capital. This 
is not only valuable for the pres- 
tige it gives the city, but it is the 
source of a good deal of substan- 
tial business revenue. People 
who come to St. Paul from all 
parts of the State on affairs of 
politics, law or State find it con- 
venient to open business relations 
with our merchants, manufactur- 
ers and bankers. 

Third—A great center of rail- 
way activity and management. 
St. Paul is the transfer point for 
freight and travel going to and 
coming from the Northwest. It 
is the headquarters of five im- 
portant systems of railway—the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
the Great Northern, the St. Paul 
& Duluth, and the Chicago Great 
Western, all of which bave their 
general offices here. Other roads 
running lines to St. Paul are the 
“Soo,” the “Burlington,” the 
‘*Milwaukee,” the Wisconsin 























ST. PAUL.—STEVENS & ROBERTSON’S ART STORE, SIXTH STREET. 
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ST. PAUL.—WEST SIXTH STREET, NEAR WABASHA 


Central and the Minneapolis & St. Louis. No- 
where west of Chicago is there a passenger train 
movement equal to that which comes in and 
goes out of the Union Depot in St. Paul. 

Fourth— Manufacturing industries. Thechief 
lines of industrial production are wood, iron and 
steel, brass, leather, farm machinery, cordage, 
clothing, furs, tinware, beer and packed meats. 
A few minor concerns went down in the late 
financial storm, but all the important establish- 
ments came through it safely and are on a solid 
foundation, prepared to meet all demands from 
the growing population of the Northwest. 

Fifth—A clean, healthy, comfortable and at- 
tractive city for homes, where living is not ex- 
pensive and where everything is available, at 
moderate cost, that goes to make life agreeable. 

Sixth—A large and highly fertile agricultural 
country surrounding the city on all sides, reach- 
ing east and northeast to the great pineries of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, south into Iowa, north 
and northwest to Manitoba and west and south- 
west into North and South Dakota as faras there 
is sufficient rainfall for farming. 

Seventh—The head of navigation on the Miss- 
issippi River. This is not as important a factor 
as it used to be, now that the river is parallelled 
on both banks by railways, but it is still a valu- 
able aid in the distribution of commerce. 

Eighth—Good elements of population. The old 
American element, drawn largely from the 
Middle States and from New England, predom- 
inates in the higher business circles, and is re- 
inforced to some extent by able men of German, 
Irish and Scandinavian birth. In retail trade, 
the mechanical industries, the factories and gen- 
eral labor, the foreign elements are strong, but 
the American stock is everywhere found. And 
the foreigners become rapidly Americanized un- 
der the influence of free political institutions and 
open business competition. 


SOME BUSY CORNERS IN ST. PAUL. 


Architecturally, the neighborhood of Sixth 
and Robert streets might be named as the most 
interesting point in the business district of St. 
Paul. It is partly so because of the buildings be- 
ing new and clean, asageneral thing. The great 
brick structure that has been for nearly ten years 
a conspicuous object—the Hotel Ryan, on the 
northeast corner—rather towers over the other 





buildings, and holds constantly the peculiar in- 
terest that always centers in a big hotel. Across 
the way is Mannheimers’ great five-story retail 
drygoods house, built in the most modern style 
of iron, with cream brick facings, cheerful look- 
ing, and entirely unique inits architecture. One 
cannot help contrasting this and other large re- 
tail stores of the present day with the gloomy 
shops of thirty years ago. 

The handsome five-story brick on the south- 
west corner is the Chamber of Commerce—al- 
ways busy during the day, and by reason of its 
situation between the hotel and the Metropolitan 
Opera House, never lonesome in the evening. 
The fourth corner is occupied by an old, back- 
number frame building, on the ground floor of 
which is the attractive fruit store of an enter- 
prising man. He will soon have to vacate, how- 
ever, as the Boston Clothing House is to erect a 
building that will afford a less painful contrast 









to the surroundings. Up Robert Street halfa 
block and opposite the Ryan and Mannheimers’ 
is the terminal station of the Interurban line, 
where one of those elegant eight-wheeled, ves- 
tibuled electric cars is usually waiting to whirl 
you over to Minneapolis. They leave every 
seven minutes and reach Nicollet Avenue, ten 
miles away, in about forty-five minutes. The 
cars are generally well filled, even when round- 
ing the “‘loop” at either end of the line. 

Our artist has made an excellent picture of the 
new buildings occupied by Mannheimer Bros. 
and Schliek & Co., on Sixth Street, looking to- 
ward the Ryan. Another is that showing the 
building of W. A. Frost & Co., at Sixth and Min- 
nesota, and the Metropolitan Opera House. From 
this corner on down Sixth to Sibley, three blocks, 
the street is almost constantly jammed during 
the day with vehicles, and of every description, 
from a load of hay toa Shetland pony and cart; 
from a butchers’ delivery wagon to a swell ba- 
rouche or lofty trap. The fashionables leave their 
liveried coachmen in charge of their fine turn- 
outs, which frequently line both sides of the 
street from Robert to Minnesota. It is a pano- 
rama of active city life that six years ago few 
people expected to see in that locality, and is 
yet so new that itis a subject for every-day 
comment. 

Down Robert, in the neighborhood of Fifth 
Street, is another busy scene, day and night, 
The after-dark activity of the place is due chiefly 
to the great number of electric cars that pass 
this corner; that traffic during the day creating 
such anoisy, bewildering scene that visitors from 
the country and even many suburban residents 
are almost distracted, at times. This crossing 
divides the honors in respect to street cars and 
noise only with that at Seventh and Wabasha. 
Robert and Fifth can hold up its head with any 
corner in the city in the way of big business 
blocks and busy stores and crowded restaurants 
and glittering bars. For here on the southeast 
corner is the magnificent Manhattan office build- 
ing, of red sandstone and brick and seven stories 
high. Next to it is the Robert Street entrance 
to the Endicott Arcade, and across on the north- 
east corner are the city ticket offices of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway, which the art- 
ist has trained his camera on at a favorable mo- 
ment. Another interesting picture is of passen. 
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gers boarding an Interurban car just after it has 
turned north into Robert from Fifth. 

The east side of Robert Street from Fifth to 
Fourth is a most imposing block of business 
structures, as there are three stone and brick 
buildings in it, and occupying the entire space, 
seven, six, and thirteen stories, respectively, in 
height. These are the Manhattan, the Endicott, 
and the Pioneer Press. The latter, at the corner 
of Fourth, with its thirteen floors, reaching way 
up above the other tall buildings, with its mass- 
iveness and impressive architecture, lords it over 
the ‘‘Lower Town,” and is rivalled in loftiness 
only by the City Hall and the Globe Building, on 
higher ground two blocks to the west. This 
majestic edifice, o’ertopping all others in St. 
Paul, contains within its walls human beings 
sufficient in number and variety of occupations 
to make a good-sized village. They pour in and 
they pour out during business hours in a cease- 





building’s industrial life. At noon and at six 
o’clock naturally the greatest throng is seen on 
the corners, as then the big buildings begin to 
discharge their torrents of humanity, which at 
once rush upon the cable cars to “‘the Hill,” and 
to the electric cars for the West Side. These 
ranks are scarcely thinned at the latter hour be- 
fore a swarm of hundreds of young men and wo- 
men are seen coming up Fourth Street from the 
wholesale houses and railway offices. They are 
usually contented looking and well dressed. As 
they hurry past, you will not fail tonote the high 
average of good looks among these young women 
and many positively beautiful faces. More than 
one intelligent visitor in St. Paul has remarked 
that our handsomest women are to be seen at six 
o’clock, walking homeward. 

A picture of the Endicott Building on Fourth 
Street is seen elsewhere. It has perhaps as 
pretty an entrance as any building of the kind 





pany (built in 1870) stands on the southwest cor- 
ner; and possibly it appears better now than then, 
as it was recently modernized and refitted. The 
occupants of this building alone would driveaway 
any symptoms of stagnation that might hover or 
linger in the atmosphere around the big police- 
man and his call-box, seen in the illustration. 
“Big Andy” is hardly less conspicuous a feature 
of the neighborhood than the buildings men- 
tioned, and is even more valuable to the bewil- 
dered stranger, as he can talk. Third and Jack- 
son is something ofa post of honor with the police 
force, as it is there the greatest number of stran- 
gers are met, many of whom need direction and 
not a few close watching. 

Sixth and Minnesota, it is predicted, will ere 
long become fully as important a business point 
as its built-up neighbor, Sixth and Robert. The 
magnificent building of the New York Life In- 
surance Company already gives it prestige, and 




















NATIONAL GERMAN-AMERICAN BANK CORNER, FOURTH AND ROBERT. 


less stream. From Dennis’ elegant cigar store 
to the newspaper’s quarters on the top floors 
there is a restless life every working day in the 
year. Then in the early morning hours, long 
before the first cable car rumbles by, the pon- 
derous presses in the cavern below the sidewalk 
break the stillness as they grind out the news of 
the world that the tired editors away up above 
have been collecting since noon of the day before. 

But a few steps, across Robert Street, is the 
German-American Bank Building, an older and 
smaller structure, but just as busy in proportion 
to its size, and fully as handsome in its architec- 
ture. Almost from the time of its erection, some 
ten years ago, the German-American has been 
the favorite office building of the legal fraternity. 
Other lines of business have been well repre- 
sented, and at all times it has maintained a high 
standard of respectability. The great banking 
room on the first floor is a point of interest to 
strangers, and the general offices of the *‘Bur- 
lington” road in the west end add much to the 





TWO OF 8T. PAUL'S SOLID BANKS. 


in all this broad land. Looking from the street to 
the junction with the Robert Street Arcade is 
a sight that dwells with one. 

A point that serves and has served for many 
years as a sort of landmark to incoming strangers 
who walk up town from the Union Depot, is the 
corner of Third and Jackson. Here is the old 
Merchants Hotel, whose history is St. Paul’s his- 
tory, and whose roof has sheltered possibly half 
a million people in its 47 years of public service. 
Then across Third is another old-time stone 
building that has accommodated many enter- 
prises, but which now holds the city ticket office 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Below that, 
on Jackson, fronting on the sharp declivity 
which ends at the Milwaukee tracks, are the 
business remnants of St. Paul’s early days—the 
old stone fronts that were once the pride of the 
Upper Mississippi metropolis. They are still oc- 
cupied, however, by a good class of jobbers in a 
small way. The still handsome stone structure 
of the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 











GERMANIA BANK CORNER, FIFTH AND WABAS8HA. 


this will be greatly increased when the Second 
National Bank is in operation there. The work 
of fitting up the new quarters is progressing rap- 
idly, and the bank will be in its new home some 
time this month. Above Minnesota there is as 
yet little business development, but the establish- 
ment of Stevens & Robertson, who last month 
moved from Third Street into their new building 
on the north side of Sixth, will doubtless encour- 
age other first-class concerns to seek new quarters 
in that block. And one good feature of the situ- 
ation is that every firm must have a new build- 
ing—there are no old ones. The firm of Stevens 
& Robertson have always maintained the lead in 
the Twin Cities, in their line, and such good 
company will not be long without neighbors in 
plenty. A picture of their art store will be no- 
ticed elsewhere. 

Theartist has not neglected West Sixth. From 
a point near the Grand Opera House on St. Peter 
he has obtained a view of the street down to Wa- 
basha. West Sixth is the main thoroughfare for 
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teams passing from “Upper” to ‘“Lower Town,” 
and here begins the solidly built portion of the 
business district. The block on both sidesof the 
street is generally crowded with carriages and 
public conveyances, night and day. The old St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, on the corner to the left of 
where our artist has planted his camera, the 
Rectory of Archbishop Ireland adjoining it, and 
the big department store on the corner of Wa- 
basha, altogether make this an important block. 
Then on the west side of St. Peter is the hand- 
some five-story building of the Nathan Ford Music 
Company, which is just across narrow Market 
Street from the Government building under con- 
struction. The Ford building is of light-colored 
pressed brick and unique in its architecture. Its 
situation at the junction of Sixth, Market and St. 
Peter, and facing the open triangular space that 
reaches to West Seventh, makes it all the more 
conspicuous. 

If a person cares to study St. Paul’s national- 





pal lines, excepting the Selby Avenue cable, 
pass here, and this enormous traffic, with the 
rattle of what teams can struggle through and 
the shuffle of thousands of feet, make a combina- 
tion of noises that is simply terrific at certain 
hours. 

Looking down Seventh from the east side of 
Wabasha in the early hours of the night is a 
study that seems never to lose interest. It hasa 
peculiar fascination for one whose thoughts are 
not entirely absorbed in chasing the almighty 
dollar or the society god. The slight elevation 
above the streets to the east gives the observer 
an unobstructed view of the great thoroughfare 
clear down to Broadway. The hundreds of bril- 
liant arc lamps strung thickly along over the 
sidewalks form two long, dazzling rows of light 
which, bordered by the softer incandescent and 
gas lights from the store windows, make the 
street appear more like an immense arcade whose 


farther end is lost in the darkness. The walks 
7 





IN THE BUSINESS HEART 


ity he should take up a position on the front steps 
of the old market house, at Seventh and Waba- 
sha. He will, on a busy day, within an hour see 
German, French, Irish, Scandinavian, Scotch, 
Italian, Polish, Bohemian, Jewish, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Afro-American, plain American, Anglo- 
maniac and aboriginal citizens. The last-named, 
original occupants of Minnesota soil—the Chip- 
pewas and Sioux, somehow appear to be the least 
‘at home” among this heterogeneous mass. This 
corner offers nothing especially notable in the 
way of buildings except the huge market house 
that stands silent and gloomy amid all the noise 
of the street, as if grown sullen and morose since 
its abandonment by the market people. On the 
opposite corner, across Seventh, things are dif- 
ferent. Michaud Bros.’ big grocery is usually 
crowded inside, and a swarm of people is gener- 
ally seen inspecting the sidewalk display of fruits 
and vegetables, or the attractions in the windows, 
on the outside. It requires an expert to dodge 
the street cars at this crossing. All the princi- 











are alive with people, but few of the ‘“‘upper 
crust” are noticeable as they turn into Wabasha 
or pass on over it and into the gloom of West 
Seventh. Yet it is not an ill-looking crowd. The 
young girls who parade the street arm in arm are 
neatly dressed, and you instinctively feel that 
they should not be there. The mind moves for- 
ward afew yearsand you seem to see the prettiest 
one of them standing alone in the shadow of a 
building, cautiously trying to attract attention 
while avoiding the light that would reveal the 
hideougness of her painted face. Seventh Street 
at night has its sad features. 

It is eight blocks from Wabasha to Broadway, 
but change night into day for a moment, while 
you walk down Seventh and see the business ac- 
tivity of that lively part of the city. The street 
has been widened recently from Broadway one 
block west to Rosabel, and there is a correspond- 
ing improvement. Seventh and Broadway can 
boast of one of the prettiest buildings devoted to 
mercantile pursuits in St. Paul—The Andrew 















Schoch Grocery Company’s, the principal busi- 
ness house of that locality. Theartist has given 
us a faithful picture of the building, with many 
of its architectural beauties, and a group of cus- 
tomers with Mr. Schoch himself standing proud- 
ly in their midst, where he may be readily rec- 
ognized, thanks to the skillful engraver. The 
company occupies the entire building. 

St. Paul’s present Government building at 
Fifth and Wabasha is not notably handsome, es- 
pecially when compared with the stately City 
Hall and the graceful Germania Bank Building, 
its near neighbors. But there is a comfortable 
solidity about its general exterior that is in keep- 
ing with St. Paul’s chief characteristic. For 
some years past it has been much too small to 
accommodate the vast mail traffic of this big city, 
and the new and larger and handsomer one now 
under construction two blocks west was an urgent 
necessity. While Uncle Sam continues to do 
business at the old stand, however, this corner 


OF 8ST. PAUL—LOOKING UP ROBERT STREET TOWARD SIXTH AND THE HOTEL RYAN. 


will not be a good place to sleep during the day 
The street cars do their part toward keeping up 
the excitement, too, and a steam well-drilling 
outfit has for several weeks contributed largely 
to the general chorus in its frantic efforts to pro- 
duce a flow of artesian water. One bright after- 
noon late in October, two fashionably dressed 
ladies came out of Field, Mahler & Co.’s near by, 
and one of them, who had probably noticed the 
machine working away day after day and week 
after week, said to one of the men in charge, fa- 
cetiously, ‘‘You must be pretty near the seat of 
war by this time?” To which he solemnly re- 
plied: ‘*We’re not looking for seats, ma’am.” 
Aside from the City Hall, that occupies the 
entire block from Fourth to Fifth and Wabasha 
to Cedar, the most conspicuous structure in 
the neighborhood of Fifth and Wabasha is 
the eight-story Germania Bank Building, of 
red sandstone, which stands on the southwest 
corner. The beautiful proportions of this build- 
ing, together with the rich tone of the material 
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and quiet but effective ornamental features, are 
admired by every one who sees it. It appears 
to be pretty well occupied, and with a very de- 
sirable class of tenants. The bank itself has al- 
ways enjoyed exceptional popularity. 

An interesting illustration on the next page is 
that of the main aisle in Field, Mahler & Co.’s 
great retail drygooas store. The picture really 
represents only about one-fourth of the entire 
store, but it gives a fairly good ideaof the whole. 
There are four main entrances—one each on Wa- 
basha, Fourth, Fifth and St. Peter streets. The 
arrangement of the vast stock isa credit to the 





FINEST SEED WAREHOUSES IN AMERICA. 





It has only been a few years since L. L. May & 
Co. commenced business in St. Paul, but in that 
time their operations have been extended until 
now their trade territory knows practically no 
limit. A genuine surprise it will prove to even 
those who profess to keep posted on St. Paul’s 
commercial progress, to learn that this firm’s 
wares are sold in every part of the United States 
and Canada and to some extent in South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Australia, Japan and the West In- 
dies. Nevertheless it is a fact and one that every 
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ST. PAUL.—THE HANDSOME NEW BUILDING 0C¢ UPIED BY W. J. DYER & BRO. AND L. L. MAY & co., 
ON WEST FIFTH. 


management, and the biggest drygoods store 
west of Chicago, in that and every other respect, 
is all that could be expected of such an establish- 
ment. Especially admirable is the mail order 
department, where the perfection of system ob- 
tains. Every letter of inquiry, every request for 
samples, is attended to as soon as received. Field, 
Mahler & Co. is the oldest retail drygoods house 
in the Northwest, it having been established in 
1856 by D. W. Ingersoll. Five years ago the firm 
moved into their present quarters from Third 
and Wabasha. 





loyal St. Paulite should remember when he goes 
away from home. He should also put into his 
mental valise the additional fact that St. Paul 
has the finest seed warehouses in America, the 
same being the property of St. Paul men—L. L. 
May & Co. 

Their seed department was until recently situ- 
ated on Como Avenue, and the large warehouse 
at that point will be converted into a grass-clean- 
ing establishment, equipped with all the latest 
machinery for re-cleaning timothy, clover and 
other grasses to the highest standard, for export 








trade to Europe. Their greenhouses are by far 
the most complete in the Northwest; in fact, un- 
surpassed in the United States. Some idea of 
their magnitude can be found in the fact that 
the glass used in their construction covers 75,- 
000 square feet. They are heated by steam and 
every house is so arranged that any temperature 
may be obtained to accommodate the habits of 
the great number ofvarieties of plants grown. 
It is surprising the large rumber of plants which 
this firm sends through the mail. We learn that 
in one class alone-roses-they shipped upwards of 
500,000 plants last season. This only applies to 
roses, but a good idea may be formed as to the 
amount of other staple and choice plants which 
they send out annually. 

It is learned from reliable sources that this firm 
paid into the St. Paul post-office last year for 
postage nearly $18,000. This does not include 
the large amount of postage they receive in pay- 
ment of seed and plant mail-orders. 

The enormous increase in their gazden-seed 
department compelled them to secure ‘more cen- 
tral and commodious quarters, and one of the il- 
lustrations shows their new location, at 25-27 
West Fifth Street. This was fitted up expressly 
to meet the requirements of their business; every 
department being arranged so as to handle the 
enormous volume of orders to the very best ad- 
vantage. Few firms in this country do a larger 
mail-order business, several thousand letters be- 
ing received daily during the busy season. 

The reader will readily surmise that a vast 
amount of printer’s ink has been used in tae con- 
struction of thisindustry. In this connection it 
will be interesting to know that between three 
and four hundred thousand finely printed and il- 
lustrated catalogues are mailed annually to all 
parts of the world, containing a complete list of 
vegetable and flower seeds of American origin, 
as well as all the varieties of merit originating 
in Europe and elsewhere. 

Another important branch of their business is 
supplying new and choice varieties of potatoes 
for seed purposes. They have at present twenty 
thousand bushels standing in their cellars which 
will be used entirely for seed this coming season. 
This firm has been experimenting for years in 
the hybridizing and culture of new varieties and 
have today some of the finest sorts ever offered. 
The nursery department embraces another im- 
portant branch of their business. Fully three 
hundred travelers are employed the year round 
soliciting orders for all kinds of hardy nurs- 
ery stock, embracing fruits, ornamental trees, 
shrubs, etc. In fact, what is said of the firm is 
fully substantiated; that is that they supply 
everything for the garden and farm. 

Their retail store for the sale of cut flowers, 
seeds, etc., is handsomely fitted throughout, mak- 
ing one of the most attractive and interesting 
places in the city. Large quantities of flowers 
are shipped from this department daily to all 
points reached by rail from St. Paul, where the 
time does not exceed three days’ transportation. 


LEADERS IN THEIR LINE, 


The well-known house of W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
needs no introduction to the Northwest. For 
nearly twenty-five years they have been the lead- 
ers in everything pertaining to the musical in- 
strument industry, and in that time they have 
built up so extensive a business and such an en- 
viable and durable reputation that their name 
has come to be a household word in the trade, 
and at the same time a synonym for high charac- 
ter and sterling integrity. 

They are now among the largest importers of 
foreign musiz*! goods and small instruments in 
this country, ard thousands of dealers receive 
their supplies from them all over the West. In 
the piano 'ine they are widely known as the rep- 
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resentatives of the great leading instruments of 
the day, led by the illustrious Steinway, the 
Knabe, Ivers & Pond, Gabler, Everett, and oth- 
ers. Their recent combination with the Mehlin 
Piano Company, by which the entire product of 
this celebrated instrument in the West passes 
through their hands, is the latest step in the de- 
velopment of this represantative house. By this 
arrangement they are now supplying the high- 
grade Mehlin pianos to dealers west of the Miss- 
issippi at manufacturers’ prices and with terri- 
torial rights. The Dyer Bros. organs arealready 
among the favorites of the trade. 

In musical publications of every kind, Ameri- 
ean and foreiga, W. J. Dyer & Bro. carry the 
most complete stock, and supply dealers, teach- 
ers and the public generally from the Great 
Lakes to the Pacific. The two stores of this 
company in St. Paul and Minneapolis are empor- 
iums well worthy of a visit, and the courtesy of 
the house and its representatives makes such a 
visit a pleasure. 


THE OLDEST RETAIL HOUSE. 

The firm of Schliek & Co., the shoe dealers, is 
distinguished in being the oldest retail establish- 
ment in St. Paul; having first begun business in 
1852. Forty years is a long time fora retail house 
to continue in operation in the Northwest, but 
the present management of this concern appears 
fully qualified to add another four decades to its 
existence. Along with tie general retreat of the 
more prominent retail stores from Third Street, 
in April of last year Schliek & Co. settled down 
in oneof those handsome new structures on Sixth, 
where they are likely to remain an indefinite 
time. Their present quarters are well worth a 
visit, simply on a sight-seeing basis, if nothing 
more. The big salesroom at Nos. 103 to 107 is 
the perfection of modern ideas. Every partof it 
is light, convenient and cheerful. The general 
equipment is exceedingly tasty and evidently 
adapted to please the morecultured trade. This 
house handles fine shoes exclusively, in which it 
has earned a wide reputation. The store front 
is shown in one of the Sixth Street illustrations, 
in connection with Mannheimer Bros,’ store, 
which adjoins it on the east. 








EXCURSION TO THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 


An excursion of home-seekers to the Yakima 
Valley, in the State of Washington, will leave 
Chicago on Tuesday, November 27th and St. Paul 
on Wednesday, November 28th and will go direct 
to North Yakima, from which point all the irri- 
gated regions in the vicinity can be visited, in- 
cluding the Sunnyside Country, the Moxee Basin 
and the valleys of the Nachess, the Cowychee 
and the Atahnum. The excursionists will enjoy 
special facilities for looking into the success of 
small farming, under irrigation, in the raising of 
hops, alfalfa, peaches, prunes, pears, apples, 
berries, melons and vegetables and the rearing 
of cattle and hogs. Their hotel bills will be only 
$1.50 per day and free carriages will be provided 
for them to drive through the orchards and farms 
and visit the lands that are still open to settle- 
ment. They will travel for second-class fare on 
the railroads and have the comforts of first-class 
accommodations. Members of the party who 
start from Chicago are invited to rendezvous at 
the office of the Farmers Voice, 334 Dearborn 
Street, and those starting from St. Paul will be 
welcomed at the office of the NORTHWEST MAG- 
AZINE, corner Jackson and Sixth streets. The 
privileges of this excursion, it should be under- 
stood, are limited strictly to genuine home-seek- 
ers, who have the intention of settling in the Yak- 
ima Valley in case they find its advantages and 
attractions are equal to their expectations. 








THE ST. PAUL & DULUTH RAILROAD. 

The eleventh annual report of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce says: 

The St. Paul & Duluth, the pioneer road to 
reach the head of Lake Superior, is least in num- 
ber of miles of road operated of any of the roads 
entering the city, but if judged by the important 
results accruing to this city and the Northwest 
from its construction and operation, it ranks 
among the first. The building of this road first 





all the railroads, when first constructed, in the 
North west. 

The result of the business for the year shows 
that the managers of the St. Paul & Duluth were 
not visionary in their calculations. The road is 
more than realizing their anticipations. The 
traffic has been very large for so short a line, al- 
though since its construction three of the great 
railroad companies have constructed competing 
lines to the head of the lake. They have carried 
over the line and delivered at their lake connec- 
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8T. PAUL. 


made it possible for the millers of Minneapolis 
and the wheat raisers and shippers of Minnesota 
to avail themselves of the great water route from 
the head of Lake Superior to the seaboard, with 
only 150 miles of railroad transportation, and 
avoid the long and expensive railroad route 
around the head of Lake Michigan, and the cit- 
izens of the Northwest to obtain their coal] and 
other heavy freights by the same shorter and 
cheaper route. Financially to its projectors its 
construction was premature, as was that of nearly 








AN INTERIOR VIEW OF FIELD, MAHLER & CO.’8 DRY GOODS STORE. 


tions during the past year over 2,000,000 barrels 
of flour, besides large quantities of merchandise 
and other articles. It delivered at the Twin 
Cities more than one-third of the coal received, 
and a large amount of lumber, merchandise and 
other articles. The road is run independent of 
all other lines. The through and way passenger 
traffic has assumed large proportions. Three 
passenger trains are run daily between this city 
and the head of the lakes, and the accommoda- 
tions are of the best and the time fast. 
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ST..PAUI THE “FIRE AND)MARINE"’ BUILDING, THIRD AND J4CKSON. 











8ST. PAUL.—FROST & CO.’8 DRUG STORE AT SIXTH AND MINNESOTA, 








THE ‘FIRE AND MARINE.’ 





Perhaps there is no one purely St. 
Paul concern that is so extensively 
known as the St. Paul Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company. Thereare 
many other financial and mercantile 
houses here that have acquired by 
the most approved means a reputa- 
tion that extends over immense terri- 
tory, but the “F & M,” is known well 
and favorably from ocean to ocean. 
It has taken many years to reach its 
present position among the great 
companies of the East, many of which 
were organized away back in the 
early part of this century. The St. 
Paul company is comparatively a 
youngster among them, not yet hav- 
ing reached its thirtieth year, but 
not one of the old fellows commands 
more respect inthe world of finance. 

The original subscription list 
which was passed around in 1865 is 
now a mighty interesting dccument. 
Enrolled upon its yellow, musty pa- 
per are the names of men now famous 
throughout the Northwest, and 
whose aggregate millions reach an 
amount that is fabulous. The com- 
papy was launched that year with a 
paid-up capital of $75,000, and assets 
of about $300,000. These latter fig- 
ures have steadily increased from 
that time until in 1890 they read $1,- 
713,904, with a surplus of $510,697. 
On the first day of January, 1895, an- 
other report will be made, whenitis 
confidently expected that the sum 
total of cash assets will reach two 
and a quarter millions. 

In 1870 the Fire and Marine Build- 
ing was erected at Third and Jack- 
son, which the company yet occupies. 

Its completion was a great event 
in the building history of St. Paul, 
and the Daily Press of November 
29 devoted nearly two columns to 
the occasion. Atthat time it was 
the finest and largest building in 
the city, and it does not suffer 
much even today by comparison 
in architecture with the dozen- 
story structures of which St. Paul 
now boasts. There is a solidity in 
its appearance that must be quite 
soothing to the policy-holder from 
Beltrami County or elsewhere 
who gazes upon the walls into 
which his annual premiums have 
flowed for some years. 

Six years later Mr. Chas. H. 
Bigelow was made president, 
which position he holds today. 
Mr. Bigelow first became connect- 
ed with the company in 1871 as its 
secretary, and his keen judgment 
and thorough knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of the insurance business 
is shown in the wonderful success 
of his company, and in the slight 
effects upon it of several years of 
financial disaster. 








TWO MODEL DRUG STORES. 


Very rarely does a retail drug 
house attain to more than astrict- 
ly local reputation; and one that 
succeeds in extending its good 
name beyond the confines of the 
municipality in which it is located 
may be said to have been phenom, 
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enally successful. A very notable exception to 
the general rule is the house of W. A. Frost & 
Co., with stores at Sixth and Minnesota streets, 
and Selby and Western avenues, St. Paul. The 
present prominence of the firm is the result of six- 
teen years’ business, begun under the name of 
Clark & Frost, at Willmar, Minn., and three 
years later moved to the corner of Third and 
Robert streets, St. Paul, where the store now at 
Sixth and Minnesota was situated until August 
of this year. The store on St. Anthony Hill was 
opened in 1887. 

Both these retail establishments are models of 
neatness, attractiveness and convenience. There 
are probably no two stocks of the kind in the en- 
tire country that are more complete or better ar- 
ranged. — Much.originality is shown in the gen- 
eral decorations and disposal of the thousand- 
and-one articles that go to make up the stock in- 
trade of the modern drug store. Every feature, 
it may be said, shows rare taste and experience. 
A novel idea in displaying this class of goods is 
shown in the down-town store, where avery large 
window space is utilized for an ever-changing 
exhibit of the stapie and fancy wares. The Sixth 
Street pedestrian’s attention isattracted one day 
by an artistic display of perfumeries and fancy 
soaps; possibly the next by a variety of useful 
household preparations, offered at especially low 
prices; a day later there may be a window full of 
toilet articles, or mineral waters, or the better 
class of patent medicines. Indeed, there is nearly 
as much time and care devoted to this feature of 
the business of Frost & Co. as to that of the large 
drygoods stores. 

These large windows on Minnesota and Sixth 
give light to a salesroom that is easily the hand- 
somest and most cheerful in the Twin Cities. 
The high ceiling is deceptive, making the store 
appear smaller, at first, than it really is. The 
mosaic stone floor—the most costly and durable 
known—receives; its share of attention and is 
much admired. Every article on the shelves or 
in the long show cases can be plainly seen, even 
on a dark day, in this room, thanks to the gen- 
erous light from the windows. 

The store at Selby and Western is also an ex- 
ceptionally pretty salesroom,’ being a close sec- 
ond to the down-town house in point of attract- 
iveness, and the stock is fully equal to it, in vari- 

















8T. PAUL.—AT SEVENTH'AND BROADWAY—THE ANDREW SCHOCH GROCERY CO. 


ety, at least. Its situation at the junction of 
these two great thoroughfares insures a very 
large and regular daily patronage from St. Paul’s 
wealthiest residence district. 

Manufacturing tablets is an important part of 
Frost & Co.’s business. Briefly, this is the put- 
ting into more convenient form the tinctures, 
fluid extracts, powders—in fact, all medicinal 
substances having a constituency that will allow 
them to be molded. The old-fogy way of admin- 
istering medicine is rapidly giving way to this 
new method, which is far more accurate, is ready 
for immediate use, and is much more agreeable 
to the patient. The firm makes upwards of 1,000 
different kinds of tablets, ranging in size from 
three-sixteenths to three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and weighing from one-half to twenty- 

















8T..PAUL.—SEVENTH AND WABASHA—THE MICHAUD BROS.’ CORNER. 





five or thirty grains. The most perfect machin- 
ery, run by electric power, is used. Messrs. 
Frost & Co., though having been making these 
goods only two years, are probably the largest 
manufacturers in the West in this line. The 
business is growing rapidly and will no doubt 
soon be classed as one of the biggest enterprises 
in St. Paul. 


TELEPHONES MADE IN ST. PAUL. 


It will be something of a surprise to a great 
many of the NORTHWEST MAGAZINE readers to 
learn that telephones that equal in every respect, 
and are superior in some, to anything ever turned 
out, are being made in St. Paul. The Independ- 
ent Telephone Company is a St. Paul concern, 
and one that is going to be recognized, before 
long, as among the most important industrial 
enterprises of the city. It is an infant yet, but 
an exceptionally lusty and promising one. The 
fact that these instruments are sold outright, 
ard at a reasonable price, makes this item more 
interesting. This means a saving of atleast balf 
a year’s rent, as now paid to the Bell monopoly, 
in the first twelve months. A call at the com- 
pany’s office, in the Endicott Arcade, developed 
the encouraging news that an early increase of 
capacity is necessary to supply the demand for 
their instruments from all parts of the country. 
Their catalogue, recently published, contains 
illustrations and price-lists and full descrip- 
tions. In it are noticed two strong testimonials 
from the superintendents of telegraph of the 
Northern Pacific and the Omaha railroads, the 
former of whom has replaced a large number of 
Bell instruments at different points on the line 
with the Independent Telephone Company’s in- 
struments. The Independent will certainly be- 
come the popular telephone of the Northwest, 
and that very soon, as it is the best as well as 
simplest and requires no expert attention. 


A recent improvement to the Fifth and Waba- 
sha neighborhood is the new Washburn Build- 
ing, between Cedar and Wabasha, on Fifth. It 
was completed late in October, and was the scene 
of a great reception, on Halloween, given by the 
St. Paul Press Club, whose new quarters in the 
building were then dedicated. 
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GREW WITH THE CITY. 


An event of much importance to St. Paul, and 
one that was talked about for many days after, 
was the opening of Theodore Hamm’s great brew- 
ing plant on the twenty-seventh day of Septem- 
ber last. Fully ten thousand people accepted in- 
vitations to enjoy the hospitality of the famous 
brewer and his son, William. Among them were 
many of St. Paul’s most prominent citizens, one 
or two of whom made short speeches appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Theodore Hamm was born in Germany, and 
came to America in 1854. Two years later he 
reached St. Paul, and up to 1864 conducted a 
boarding house and saloon. During that year 
he started a little brewery which could turn out 
about 500 barrels of beer inayear. Gradually it 
grew in size, until now the immense plant pro- 
duces as much in a day. It has thus increased 
three hundred fold in capacity in just thirty 
years. He was about the first brewer in Minne- 
sota. Now he has practically retired, leaving the 
management of the property in the capable hands 
of his son, William Hamm. His house on the 
hill above the brewery is one of the handsomest 
in the city. William Hamm was born in St. Paul 
thirty-six yearsago. He received a liberal edu- 
cation, and has spent much time in Europe. Early 
in life he associated himself in the business, and 
has mastered every detail. He and his father 
own every dollar’s worth of capital invested— 
over a million—and the new building is the di- 
rect result of his careful planning and supervis- 
ion. He visited almost every large brewery in 
this country and Europe before erecting it, and 
all is as perfect as human science can make it. 
Mr. Hamm lives in acostly home opposite that of 
his father. 

The brewery now covers two blocks, lying just 
under the front of the hill, beautifully crowned 
by Mr. Hamm’s private residence. In addition 
to the brewery there is the commodious office 
building, the paint shop, the wagon shop, the 
blacksmith shop and the stables, 'n which sixty 
horses find excellent quarters. The new main 
building is naturally the pride of the institution. 
It costa quarter ofa million dollarsand isso built 
that the capacity of the plant may be doubled 
without laying another brick. It is of red sand- 
stone and brick, and architecturally very impos- 








ing. ‘The care with which it is built may be in- 
ferred from the fact that the store house, in ad- 
dition to the regular wall, has alining wall of 
brick inside and the space between the two walls 
is filled with pitch, making the building im- 
previous to cold or heat. 

A visit to this great plant is certainly among 
the sights of the city, wrote a reporter fora 
morning paper, on the occasion referred to. A 
trip from the hoppers in the tower to the tubs 
holding 700 barrels in the basement, a glance into 
the storerooms, whose air is heavy with the odor 
of hops, an inspection of the ice machine, capable 
of making seventy-five tons of ice daily, which 
forces cold air through the pipes which are found 
in the storehouse and are crusted to the depth of 
several inches with ice crystals, a walk through 
rooms where the visitor feels like a pigmy be- 
side the Brobdignagian tanks and boilers and 
hoppers, is something no one interested in a 
great industry can afford to miss. One is struck, 
too, with the scrupulous cleanliness everywhere. 
The kegs are washed, the tubs are varnished in- 
side with five coats and all is as neat as can be. 
Artesian well water is used in the manufacture of 
the beer, and a great engine supplies the power. 
The cold-producing plant cost several thousand 

















dollars and is far superior to the rock storage 
system, which the company has recently aban- 
doned. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the de- 
mand for the product of the Hamm brewery was 
such as to make its enlargement necessary. It 
has grown up in our midst with scarcely a note 
being made of its progress and now stands com- 
plete, a witness to the enterprise and push of 
Messrs. Theodore and William Hamm. Most of 
the work was done by St. Paul artisans, and the 
money is local capital. Hundreds of St. Paul 
men find employment here, and there is never 
any discontent manifested by the employes. 


A ST. PAUL PRODUCT. 





Three years ago the great plant of theSt. Paul 
Stove Works, covering five acres of ground, was 
erected on the West Side, at Concord Streetand 
Arthur Avenue, on the line of the Chicago Great 
Western Railway. Local capital only was used 
in the enterprise, and St. Paul men furnished the 
necessary brains and energy. Geo. I.. Farwell, 
who had been twenty-five years in the wholesale 
hardware business in this city and therefore ex- 
ceptionally well known tothe trade of the North- 
west, was placed at the head of the 
concern as president, and he contin- 
ues to administer the affairs of the 
company with marked success. John 
S. Prince, the banker, is the vice- 
president and treasurer, and W. E. 
Bramball is the secretary. 

The principal articles of manu- 
facture have been the Early Break- 
fast stoves and ranges and the Fault- 
less heaters, which, good in the 
start, have been steadily improved 
until now they are just about as per- 
fect as human ingenuity can make 
them. The fame of these goods has 
extended to the length and breadth 
of the land. The excellent material 
used, which is the best grade of pig- 
iron, insures smooth castings, and 
the mounting in every case is very 
carefully done. The great reputa- 
tion of the stoves is due chiefly to 
these facts, though there are many 
other points of excellence, any one 
of which might bring them into 
prominence. 

The most important addition to 
the output of the St. Paul Stove 
Works is the patented grate de- 
signed especially for lignite coal. 
This grate was brought to its present 
perfection by six months experiment- 
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ing and close study of the native coal of the Da- | entirely new, in that the products of cumbustion | city, and was designed for this purpose. The 


kotas. Its success has been really phenomenal, 
but hardly more than what might have been ex- 
pected—for it was the thing most needed, and to 
see it in operation was all the recommendation 
any one wanted. This lignite coal can be mined 
and loaded at several points in North Dakota at 
a very low price—in fact, only a fraction of the 
cost of Iowa or Eastern bituminous, to say noth- 
ing of anthracite. These grates actually pro- 
duce more heat to the pound from this cheap 
fuel than any other grates can, under the most 
favorable circumstances, produce from any kind 
of coal. A strong, steady fire is maintained, and 





are conducted around the oven in such a way as 
to insure a uniform heat in every part—thus mak- 
ing it a perfect baker. There are other advan- 
tages, too, that the good cook will appreciate. 
The company has recently issued a handsome 
catalogue, but Mr. Farwell promises a special 
catalogue, for the near future, that will illustrate 
only those stoves in which the lignite grates can 
be used. The St. Paul Stove Works people evi- 
dently know the importance of their invention 
to the Northwest, and they seem desirous of mak- 
ing it at as low a figure as possibleand as perfect 
as possible. Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana 





magnificent window display, stretching away 
around the full length of the building on both 
Sixth and Wabasha streets, attracts thousands 
of people every day, and frequently late in the 
evening a throng of people may be seen inspect- 
ing the exhibit. 

The house of Schuneman & Evans has grown 
rapidly. The business has been conducted on a 
cash basis, and their capital is never idle. Old 
goods are not allowed to accumulate, and the ex- 
penses of the concern are kept down to the min- 
imum. This gives them a decided advantage in 
variety and price. Another attractive feature is 
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ST. PAUL.—SCHUNEMAN & EVANS’ RETAIL DEPARTMENT STORE, 


slacked coal as well as lump can be used in them. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that the 
capacity of the works has been crowded for some 
time to supply the flood of orders that have 
poured in upon them since the burners were first 
introduced, early in June. 

The grates are made to fit into many different 
styles of cook stoves, ranges and heating stoves. 
There is one beautiful six-hole steel range made 
at these works which burns the lignite fuel to 
perfection. This range seems to have caught the 
popular fancy in North Dakota, for the works 
are kept busy chiefly on orders forthem. The 
principle of the flue in this range is something 


and Manitoba wili wish them success in unlim- 
ited measure. 


A BIG DEPARTMENT STORE. 


It is a vast retail business, that of Schuneman 
& Evans in the big building at Sixth and Waba- 
sha. Fifty-six departments under one roof and 
one management, using six acresof selling space 
and employing a small army of men and women, 
makes this concern one of St. Paul’s principal 
points of interest. The large engraving on this 
page will give our distant readers an idea of the 
exterior of this great hive of industry. The 





building is one of the most conspicuous in the 
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AT SIXTH AND WABASHA,. 


the travel saved inshopping. A person can in 
most cases buy everything needed without leav- 
ing the store. On a disagreeable day this feat- 
ure is probably the most appreciated. 

It goes without saying that a house which has 
such facilities for doing business as Schuneman 
& Evans would reach out for trade in all parts 
of the country. Through a systematic and well- 
ordered mail order department, aided by a 
comprehensive illustrated catalogue, people liv- 
ing in the remotest parts are offered the oppor- 
tunity to trade with this house on the same 
terms and conditions and the same prices which 
are enjoyed by those living in the city. 
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CHANGE THE LAND LAWS. 


The representatives in Congress from the far 
West should organize at Washington next winter 
a movement to secure such changes in the land 
laws as will foster and encourage the grazing in- 
dustry. The present land system is applicable 
only to agricultural districts. It is of no use in 
the vast semi-arid region, where ranging cattle 
and sheep are the only possible industries that 
can be prosecuted upon the land outside of the 
narrow strips of valleys where irrigation is feas- 
ible. 

The Government now makes an unjust discrim- 
ination between the stockman and the farmer. 
It says to the farmer, in its homestead law, *‘Go 
West and if you can find a piece of unoccupied 
public land good for raising crops you can take 
without price 160 acres, which will make a farm 
big enough to support your family.” The stock- 
man says, ‘‘Give me land enough for the support 
of my family by my industry of raising sheep or 
cattle in the country where there is not rainfall 
sufficient for agriculture. Your 160-acre gift is 
of no value to me. I couldn’t raise more than 
half a dozen steers upon it. How am I going to 
live on half a dozen steers or twenty or thirty 
sheep? Treat me as you do the farmer. Give 
me a chance to make a living on land of my own. 
Now I must be a trespasser all the time on land 
that doesn’t belong to me.” The stockman is 
right. What is the use of keeping millions of 
acres that are of no possible good for agriculture 
always in the possession of the Government and 
allowing cattle kings toemonopolize vast tracts 
for their herds by the law of local custom? The 
grazing should be protected and made the most 
of, and this can only be done when the land passes 
into the hands of private owners who will have 
a direct interest in taking care of it. 

The new land laws should first provide for 
marking off the districts where there is not rain- 
fall enough for crops and where irrigation is not 





practicable. In such districts stockmen should 
have the right to homestead a given number of 
acres estimated to be sufficient for the grazing of 
such a number of animals as will support a family 
in modest comfort. The right of purchasing an 
equal number of acres should also be given tothe 
settler as an incentive for him toextend his busi- 
ness and develop the qualities of energy and 
thrift. Under such laws the semi-arid plains 
that lie west of the humid region of the Missis- 
sippi Valley would soon be occupied by a pros- 
perous population of stock-growers, forming a 
stable class of citizens. 
* 


PUGET SOUND LUMBER IN AFRICA. 


A new commercial movement has developed 
lately on Puget Sound in the shipment of lumber 
to Delagoa Bay, South Africa, the port of the 
new mining regions in the interior. Threeships 
have lately sailed for that distant destination, 
with cargoes of mine timbers and general build- 
ing lumber and a steamer has been chartered to 
load this month. One of the vessels took as a 
part of her cargo a large consignment of canned 
meats, salmon and other provisions. Sanguine 
predictions are made that this trade will by next 
year employ a steamer line with monthly sail- 
ings. It appears that the whole of South Africa 
is destitute of trees that make good lumber. At 
present the lumber needed is brought mainly 
from the Baltic. Puget Sound can compete with 
Norway on favorable terms as far as cost of ship- 
ment is concerned and her fir lumber is for many 
uses vastly better than pine, having almost the 
strength of oak. Its value for supports in mines 
and for bridge timber is so apparent that it will 
have no competition in those lines. A railroad 
now runs from Delagoa Bay to Johannisburg, in 
the Transvaal Republic, so that the lumber is 
taken into the heart of the country at moderate 
expense. South Africa is having a remarkable 
development in both mining and agriculture. 
The fact thatit is beginning to look to our Pacific 
Coast for its lumber supply is of great interest 
and importance. 
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THE CAREY IRRIGATION LAW. 


The irrigation legislation known as the Carey 
bill, which Senator Carey, of Wyoming, man- 
aged to engraft on an appropriation bill in the 
last moments of the recent session of Congress, 
is beginning to attract attention throughout the 
arid region and may result in setting on foota 
number of new enterprises. It provides for a 
gift from the Government to each of the States 
where the old desert land law is applicable of 
reclaimable lands to a maximum amount of one 
million acres under the following conditions: A 
State proposing to take advantage of the offer 
must from time to time file maps of the tracts it 
intends to have irrigated with plans of the pro- 
posed irrigation systems. These maps and plans 
are to be passed upon by the Secretary of the 
Interior. If he approves them the land covered 
is to be segregated and held in reserve for the 
State. The Government will not relinquish its 
title, however, until evidence is filed that the 
irrigation works have been constructed and the 
lands covered settled in 160-acre tracts and that 
on every such tract at least twenty acres are 
under ditch and cultivation. When these con- 
ditions are complied with the Government will 
patent the land to the State “or its assigns,” 
which means to the canal company constructing 
the works. The company can then convey it 
to the settlers in accordance with its contracts 
with them. Movements are now on foot in 
Wyoming and Montana to organize irrigation 
projects under this new law. It will readily be 
seen that the effect of the iaw will be to en- 
able canal companies, organized under State 
authority, to control and sell iarge tracts of 
Government land to which they furnish water. 





TWO KINDS OF WEALTH. 


The Populists, Socialists, Labor Reformers, 
and other classes of agitators who claim as their 
purpose the improvement of the condition of the 
toiling masses, make a great mistake in their in- 
discriminate attacks upon wealthy men. They 
assume that all large fortunes have been wrong- 
fully wrung from labor and that they are detri- 
mental to the general welfare of thecommunity. 
Now there are rich men who have made their 
fortunes by superior ability and enterprise with- 
out in any way robbing the public or oppressing 
the poor. Their possession of wealth enables 
them to aid charities, churches and various 
movements for the general good. But there is 
also another class of rich men who have amassed 
fortunes by obtaining some sort of power to tax 
the community unduly. Asan example of this 
latter class let us take a man who has obtained 
as a gratuity from some growing town an exclu- 
sive gas franchise, water franchise or street 
railway franchise. He capitalizes the franchise 
which he gets for nothing atan imaginary value, 
issues bonds to that amount in addition to the 
actual cost of constructing his plant and then sits 
down and makes the public pay for the service 
he gives a sufficient sum annually to yield inter- 
est, not only on the money actually invested in 
the plant, but also upon the supposed value of 
what the public has given him for nothing in his 
exclusive right to occupy the streets with his 
pipes or rails. Such a man is a bird of prey and 
there are a great many of them in this country. 
Society has a right to puta stop to the build- 
ing up of great fortunes in this way. 

Let us now take an example of the other class 
of men of wealth. An energetic man possessed 
of good business faculties observes an outcrop- 
ing of stone. He carefully examines its quality 
and notes its location in relation to railways and 
to growing towns where stone will be needed. 
He buys the land, opens the quarry, employs a 
hundred men, pays a good price for labor, and in 
the course of ten or fifteen years, enlarging his 
business and making prudent investments of his 
savings, he becomes a rich man. Has heinjured 
anybody by accumulating his wealth? Has he 
robbed or taxed the public for his private gain? 
He has sold his product in a competitive market 
for what it would bring. He has paid the rates 
demanded as wages by the union of stonecutters. 
It is absurd to say that such a man should come 
in for a share of the execration which the self- 
styled reformers are all the time aiming at the 
rich. Instead of a public enemy this man is a 
public benefactor. By his foresight and enter- 
prise he has converted the stone that formerly 
lay hidden and useless in the ground into food, 
clothing, shelter, fuel and a multitude of com- 
forts and luxuries for a hundred laboring men 
and their families. 

The error of the men who think they have a 
heavenly call to reform the social order is that 
they never discriminate. They make a general 
assault upon capital as if capital were in itselfan 
evil instead of a good thing. They aseail rich 
men asaclass merely because they arerich, with- 
out reference tothe means by which their wealth 
was obtained or the ways in which they use it. 
Thus they discredit themselves and their argu- 
ments with people of sense. Every right think- 
ing person knows that a rich man is not neces- 
sarily a robber. He knows that the well-to-do 
people in any community will size up pretty well 
on the score of character, morals, kindness and 
humanity with the people who have little or 
nothing. Most of them gained their property by 
superior business ability and not by greed and 
voracity. 

The existing social and industrial order is by 
no means perfect. The way to better conditions 
does not, however, lay in the direction of array- 
ing labor against capital and the poor against 
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the rich. It will be found in the education of 
public opinion to the recognition of specific evils 
which admit of remedy by legislation or associ- 
ated popular effort. Wealth of itself is not an 
evil. In the present stage of the world’s pro- 
gress there can be no art, no high literature, no 
great architecture, and no important public im- 
provements without wealth. What we should 
strive to accomplish is to keep selfish men from 
getting rich at the expense of other people. Fur- 
thermore we should all the time foster and in- 
crease that righteous view of life which regards 
wealth as a trust to be administered for the gen- 
eral good and not to be spent in luxury and riot- 
ous living. 


*» 





THE WHEAT GROWERS’ SITUATION. 


Most of the wheat-growers of the West have 
given up hope of any important rise in the price 
of their product in the near future. They now 
recognize that they are suffering from a condi- 
tion that is world-wide. Formerly there were 
but three large wheat exporting countries on the 
globe—the United States, Hungary and Russia. 
Now India, traversed by railroads, is sending a 
large surplus to European markets, Australia has 
gone into the business with fair results as to 
yield, and the Argentine Republic, which is for 
the most part a vast, rich prairie, has joined in 
the competition, under the stimulus of railway 
building and of a great influx of immigration 
from Europe. Undoubtedly the tow price of flour 
will increase the consumption of wheaten bread 
among the peasantry of Europe, but theincreased 
demand will come slowly and will not for a long 
time overtake the increased supply. Perhaps 
the war between China and Japan will result in 
dismembering the latter country and opening it 
to the influence of European ideas and customs 
aud so turn the Celestial from his rice to the 
more nourishing berry of the wheat plant; but 
this, too, will require a good deal of time. Noth- 
ing is so hard to change as the habits of a people. 
At present the Chinese only buy our flour when 
there has been a partial failure of their rice crop 
and they can get more nourishment out of a 
dollar’s worth of flour than out of a dollar’s worth 
of rice. 

On the whole it looks as if the present genera- 
tion of farmers would have to contend with the 
serious problem of how to make money raising 
wheat at the low prices now prevailing, or at no 
considerably increased prices. They are helped 
a good deal in this effort by the heavy decline in 
the prices of almost everything that enters into 
the cost of producing wheat. They now buy their 
draft horses for less than half what they used to 
pay; their machinery for not over two-thirds; 
their clothing and groceries for about one-half; 
and they hire their labor for a dollar a day in- 
stead of two dollars. Nevertheless, when the 
account is footed up after marketing the crop, 
they are not nearly as well off as they used to be 
when they got eighty, ninety or a hundred cents 
a bushel for their grain. It is plain that if it 
costs a farmer thirty cents a bushel to raise his 
crop and he gets fifty he hasasmaller margin for 
living expenses than he had when the cost of pro- 
duction was sixty cents a bushel and the selling 
price one dollar. Then thereare twothings that 
have not come down at all—taxes and the interest 
on mortgages. 

The wheat farmer only manages to worry along 
in these hard times by practicing economies that 
he used to scorn in the days of dollar wheat. If 
he looks ahead into the future he will, if a pru- 
dent man, make up his mind that inall probabil- 
ity he will have to continue these economies, and 
that he should, besides bringing them down toa 
System, seek to increase his income by having 
something to sell besides wheat. He should plan 
to have a few hogs to fatten and two or three 
steers to drive to the butcher. He should have 
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a field of flax and one of barley and should not 
forget that there are often years when there is 
good money in potatoes. Above all he should 
seek to make the farm feed the family. Some 
things must be bought at the stores, but there 
should always be enough to sell to pay for them. 
There is still a good living to be made from farm- 
ing and a little margin of profit to put away, but 
there must be a partial return at least to the old 
economies of farm life. The farmer must no 
longer expect to make a living for a whole year 
by six or eight weeks’ work raising, cutting and 
threshing a wheatcrop. In no other line of oc- 
cupation can a man support his family twelve 
months by two months of avtive labor; yet that is 
just what the wheat farmer of the Northwest 
used to calculate on doing a few years ago. 

There are certain regions of the globe that are 
peculiarly adapted for the raising of wheat. The 
valley of the Danube, the plains of Sicily and the 
steppes of Southern Russia have been granaries 
from the earliest dawn of history. Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Manitoba form another great 
natural wheat region. We believe that thetime 
will never come when wheat cannot be raised at 
profit in this Northwestern wheat belt by the 
practice of reasonable economies; but other things 
must be raised, too, as is the casein the old wheat 
regions of Europe. The farmer must not stake 
everything on onecrop. And especially must he 
endeavor to live as much as possible on the re- 
sources of his own land, raising beef, pork, poul- 
try, vegetables and small fruits, making butter 
and canning and preserving many garden pro- 
ducts, instead of bringing from town most of the 
food that comes upon his table. If he follows this 
course he can face the low price of wheat with- 
out discouragement. 
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ROBERT LENOX BELKNAP, who was for many 
years treasurer of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and is a gentleman of high social and financial 
standing in New York City, has recently founded 
an important institution in Superior, Wisconsin 
—the Northern Trust Company, of which he is 
president. Associated with him as officers of the 
concern are W. B. Banks, vice-president, who 
has long been prominent in the development of 
the young city at the head of the lake, P. G. 
Stratton, treasurer, and Ogden H. Hammond, 
secretary. The company has a fully paid capital 
of $500,000 and starts off with a very solid basis 
in cash and an assurance of success in the char- 
acter and experience of its managers. It trans- 
acts a general trust business, acting as guardian, 
agent, executor, administrator, trustee and de- 


| positary and dealing in first-class investments. 


There is a wide field of activity open forit. Mr. 
Belknap has long been interested in important 
business enterprises in Superior and he will be 
heartily welcomed as a permanent resident of 
that city. 





°° 

SAMUEL STICKNEY, of the ChicagoGreat West- 
ern Railway, is probably the youngest general 
manager in the country, being still on the junior 
side of thirty. He has the energy and original- 
ity that belong to youth. Lately he has made a 
new departure in appointing for his road an in- 
dustrial agent, with headquarters in the Endicott 
Block, St. Paul. W. J. Reed fills the place and 
his duties will be to learn what openings exist in 
the towns along the company’s lines for new in- 
dustries and new business enterprises. He will 
receive reports from all the agents of the road 
and keep himself in touch with the people who 
are looking for opportunities to establish them- 
selves. The C. G. W. runs through a growing 
region and its towns are steadily advancing with 
the progress of the farmingcountry. The value 
of a general business exchange for themall, such 
as Mr. Stickney has organized, must be very 
great. 


. 








NOTED IN TORONTO.—A handsome, well-built 
city, a century old two years ago, built on ground 
sloping gently from the north shore of Lake On- 
tario. Residence streets so thoroughly shaded 
with maples, elms and horse-chestnuts, that the 
place looks like a town built in a forest. Houses 
all of brick and built on thirty-footlots. Most of 
the business streets paved with asphalt. Great 
number of churches in proportion to population 
—180 of them for 175,000 people. A strict Sun- 
day-keeping place, rather dominated by the old- 
fashioned Methodist spirit. No street cars on 
Sunday and no Sunday papers. This custom 
favors the multiplication of churches, for people 
cannot ride to hear some popular preacher at a 
distance from their homes but are compelled to 
patronize a house of worship near by, unless they 
keep horses and carriages. A famous center of 
education. There isa university and so many 
denominational colleges that few of the inhabit- 
ants are able to give a stranger acomplete list of 
them. The Ontario Parliament building is a very 
handsome brown-stone edifice. In the park in 
front of it are two cannon, taken at the siege of 
Sebastopol and presented to the city by (Queen 
Victoria. A statue of the late Sir John Macdon- 
ald, the father of the Canadian Confederation, 
has just been placed in this park. Rents are 
lower than in St. Paul and real estate values are 
lower, except in the heart of the business district, 
where the concentration of trade causes high 
prices to obtain. Toronto had areal estate boom 
at the time our Western cities were enjoying that 
form of dissipation. Prices were enormously in- 
flated, streets were opened into the fields in all 
directions, outlying suburbs were platted, street 
railways extended to them, manufacturies bo- 
nussed, fortunes made on paper—in fact there 
were all the phases of the craze with which we 
are sadly familiar here inthe West. Then came 
the inevitable shrinkage and collapse, the burst- 
ing of many iridescent bubbles and the ruin of 
many enterprising, public-spirited people, who 
were swept off their footing of common-sense by 
the flood tide of speculation. Toronto is the job- 
ing center of Ontario and competes with Mont- 
real for the trade of the Canadian Northwest. 
Some manufacturing is done, but the neighbor- 
ing town of Hamilton, about forty miles distant, 
has secured a larger industrial business by pur- 
suing a very liberal policy towards manufactur~ 
ing concerns in the matter of taxation, sites and 
privileges. The lake commerce is not import- 
ant, for the reason that the current of traffic from 
the upper lakes through the Welland canal enters 
Lake Ontario considerably to the east of Toronto 
and goes on to Oswego, Kingston and Montreal. 
There is a scheme for a ship railway across the 
isthmus from Georgian Bay and one for a ship 
canal on the same route. If either should be 
carried out grain-laden vessels from Chicago and 
Duluth could get into Lake Ontario with asaving 
of three hundred miles over the present route by 
way of Lake Erie. Thecanal scheme isa daring 
and novel one. It contemplates boring a tunnel 
about twelve miles long through the height of 
land separating the waters of the bay from those 
of the lake and then sluicing out the tunnel so as 
to make it an open cut wide enough and deep 
enough for the passage of large steamers. 
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Tne first three Toronto men I met assured me 
that there was not the least sentiment in that 
city in favor of a union of the Canadian Provinces 
with the United States; yet next morning I found 
in my hotel box an ably written pamphlet issued 
by the ‘Continental Union Association of On- 
tario.” The platform of this association, as an- 
nounced on the title page of the pamphlet, is 
‘*By constitutional means, involving the consent 
of the Mother Country, to bring about the union, 
on fair and honorable terms, of Canada and the 
United States.”’ I learned that the Continental 
Union has an influential membership and that it 
is growing in strength. Its members have to 
contend with a very strong sentimental attach- 
ment to the relations with Great Britain and with 
the selfish motives of a large number of people 
who have business and political interests bound 
up in the maintenance of the present status of 
the Dominion. Besides, they are denounced as 
unpatriotic, and this form of attack isa powerful 
weapon in the hands of their adversaries. The 
Unionists are in reality more patriotic than those 
who want to hold on to the skirts of the British 
Empire, for they look to the only possible way of 
securing the further development and prosperity 
of Canada; but when the old flag is shaken in 
their faces and the portrait of the good queen is 
p»inted to, the hurrah feeling is always against 
them. They must be content for the present with 
appealing to the sober second thought. 


THERE is a little tract of forest land in North- 
ern Minnesota, about fifteen miles long by ten 
wide, that is entirely isolated from the rest ofthe 
State. It is bounded by Manitobaon the west and 
by the waters of the Lake of the Woods on the 
north, eastand south. It is lopped off from Can- 
adian territory by an imaginary line running 
north and south, but it belongs to the United 
States by reason of the language of the treaty of 
Ghent fixing the boundary between this country 
and the British Possessions. The treaty provi- 
ded that the boundary should follow the water- 
courses from Lake Superior to the most north- 
western point of the Lake of the Woods and from 
thence should run north or south, as the case 
might be, to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 
When the boundary commissioners had deter- 
mined upon the particular bay that appeared to 
be the most northwesterly arm of the Lake of the 
Woods they found that this point was consider- 
ably north of the parallel that was to be the 
boundary the rest of the distance to the Rocky 
Mountains, and so had to run their line due 
south to strike that parallel. Hence the queer 
little jog on the map projecting up into Canada 
which gives to Minnesota an outlying possession 
on the western shore of the lake, quite detached 
from the rest of the big county of Beltrami, to 
which it belongs. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC earnings continue to show 
a handsome gain over the figures of last year. 
For September they were $2,042,795, against $1,- 
915,906 for the same month of 1893; an increase of 
$126 859. Itis probable that by nextsummer the 
hard times will have been outgrown and the earn- 
ings of the road restored to a normal condition. 
It will then be seen what amount is going to be 
earned for the junior classes of bonds after pay- 
ing the interest on the first-mortgage bonds, and 
a re-organization can be effected with due regard 
to the rights and equities of all security holders. 


DURING the boom times in the Twin Cities, 
when everybody was making money or thought 
he was, Minneapolis had one morning paper and 
one evening paper, and St. Paul had two morn- 
ing papers and one evening paper. Now when 
times are dull and advertising hard to get Min- 
neapolis is blessed with two morning and three 
evening sheets and St. Paul with three morning 





and two evening sheets. Will somebody versed 
inthe mysteries of daily journalism rise and ex- 
plain this queer circumstance? Perhaps people 
read more newspapers now than they did a few 
years ago in the rushing epoch of rapid growth 
in these cities. They can subscribe for two now 
for the price they used to pay for one, and this 
fact may have something to do with the recent 
increase in the number of our dailies. By the 
way, it is current talk that of the ten dailies now 
issued in the two cities only three are making 
expenses, and that the others are held up for po- 
litical purposes by rich men outside of the ranks 
of newspaper workers. 





THE Commercial clubs of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis have visited back and forth of late, fra- 
ternizing with each other and discussing the 
question of how to unify the business interests of 
the two cities, extend their trade and strengthen 
their commercial position. This is a good move- 
ment. Perhaps it will lead eventually to a real- 
ization of the old dream of a consolidated North- 
western metropolis. New York and Brooklyn 
are going to unite. Philadelphia is composed of 
half a dozen former municipalities. Chicago has 
taken in a large part of Northern Illinois. The 
electric car and the telephone have gone far to- 
wards annihilating distance. Nicollet Avenue, 
in Minneapolis, is now no further off from Rob- 
ert Street, in St. Paul, than our residence streets 
on St. Anthony Hill used to be in the days of the 
bobtail horse-car. We have outgrown our jeal- 
ousies and antagonisms. Why not unite these 
two cities and form a single metropolis of 400,000 
people? We would be immensely stronger to 
fight Chicago in our natural trade territory. 


THE enterprise and public spirit which created 
and carried on the recent Inter-State Fair at Ta- 
coma in times such as these are worthy of very 
high praise. The fair opened on August 15th 
and continued for two months. Exhibits were 
assembled from Washington, Idaho, Oregon and 
British Columbia, and they were thoroughly 
representive of the natural resources, the indus- 
tries, the arts, the aboriginal life, the wild ani- 
mals, the fishes, the grains, fruits, grasses, min- 
erals and forestry—the history and the civiliza- 
tion of the entire Pacific Northwest. It is not 
probable that many people from the East visited 
the fair, for this has been a year of very limited 
travel, but the people who live out in that region 
must have had their faith greatly revived and 
strengthened in the future growth of their vast 
and attractive country by the display they saw 
of the elements that go to the making of pros- 
perous and populous communities. They must, 
also, have found cause for congratulation in the 
evidence presented of the remarkable progress 
that has been made during the eleven years since 
their formerly isolated region was brought into 
touch with the continental currents of trade and 
travel by the opening of railway connection with 
the East. 


Up in Winnipeg not long ago I met a dis- 
tinguished English professor who at home isa 
lecturer on scientific agriculture, under some 
sort of government patronage and who comes out 
to Manitoba once a year to look after some large 
landed interests of a certain nobleman. We fell 
into talk about tobacco as we sat in the smoking 
room of the hotel, and the professor said that 
when he was in Constantinople a few years ago 
on a diplomatic mission he thought he would buy 
some of the very finest Turkish tobacco grown. 
On making inquiries of friends who were autkor- 
ities on the weed he was told that the only place 
to get what he wanted was at a certain shop in 
London. When he returned home he looked up 
the shop and found that the choicest Turkish 
was sold for twenty dollars a pound. He bought 





a few pounds, sent some to his friends in Con- 
stantinople and kept the rest for his private de- 
lectation. ‘*Was it worth the money?” I asked. 
“Tt certainly was,” replied the professor; ‘‘you 
can form no ideaof the exquisite aroma and flavor 
of that tobacco. In fact I never realized the 
pleasure-giving possibilities of tobacco until I 
smoked that twenty dollars-a-pound article.” 


THE University of Minnesota is now the fourth 
of the great educational institutions of the 
United States in the number of pupils enrolled. 
It is surpassed only by Yale, Harvard and the 
University of Michigan. Its present rate of 
growth, if continued two or three years longer, 
will give it the third place. During the past 
year it has stepped up ahead of the University of 
Pennsylvania, which is now fifthinrank. Inen- 
dowment, in floor space and in number of profess- 
ors it is still far behind the big Eastern universi- 
ties but it has in its organization and its situa- 
tion all hopeful elements and possibilities of fur- 
ther growth. Looking at the youth of this insti- 
tution, and the fact that we are here on the U, - 
per Mississippi, less than half acentury from the 
Indian and the buffalo, it seems marvellous that 
so great a school has grown up here. 


Capt. W. BROWN, general agent for the Yak- 
ima Irrigation and Improvement Company, of 
Kennewick, Washington, has been deliverirg 
lectures in Northern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota on irrigated farming, illustrating his talks 
with a working model about six feet square, of a 
twenty-acre tract watered from a main canal by 
a siphon and small lateral ditches. He findsa 
great deal of ignorance as to the practical side of 
irrigation and a general desire to know how the 
land is actually watered and at what cost of labor. 
His model tells more than a half-hour’s talk. 
Most people who know nothing of methods of ir- 
rigation think there must be something complex 
and scientific in this mode of agriculture which 
would bother a plain farmer, and they are sur- 
prised to learn how simple and easy it all is. 


THE election for the choice of a floral emblem 
for the State of Montana, conducted by an asso- 
ciation of ladies, resulted in the selection of the 
bitter root. The total number of votes received 
by the committee was 5,857, of which 3,621 were 
for the lewisia rediviva, or bitter root. This 
flower has therefore received a majority of 2,405 
votes, or 2,844 more votes than were cast for the 
second candidate, enothera czes3pitosa, or even- 
ing primrose. The latter candidate received 787 
votes; the wild rose was next in popular favor, it 
receiving 668 votes. The golden rod, calochor- 
tus, prickly pear, sun flower, white clematis and 
a number of other candidates received in theag 
gregate 781 votes. 





LEWISIA REDIVIVA. 


THE BITTER ROOT (LEWISIA REDIVIVA), ADOPTED AS 
THE FLORAL EMBLEM OF MONTANA, 
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Two St. Paul writers appear in the last number 
of the Midland Monthly, the new Des Moines 
magazine. Clifford Trembly has a poem and 
Franklyn W. Lee has a sketch of the ‘‘Hinckley 
Holocaust.”’ 

* “s * 

In Dr. Conway’s article on ‘‘Literary St. Paul,” 
which appeared in the September Midland, there 
are three notable omissions from the list of 
authors living in this city. Nothing is said of 
Gen. R. W. Johnson, the author of three vol- 
umes—‘‘Life of Maj. Gen. Geo. H. Thomas,” 
‘*Reminiscences of a Soldier in Peace and War,”’ 
and ‘‘From Cadet to Major General”—all very 
readable books; or of Gen. C. C. Andrews, author 
of an excellent work on Brazil, or of H. H. Young, 
whose ‘‘Rabbi of the Boarding House” appeared 
last year and is an entertaining collection of 


bright talks on current topics. 


* 
* <a 


Lieutenant Fremont, of the army, who is sta- 
tioned at Fort Snelling, has finished his biog- 
raphy of his father, the famous ‘‘Pathfinder,” 
but is delaying its publication until the book mar- 
ket improves. It will be brought out by Rand, 
McNally & Co., of Chicago. Gen. Fremont is one 
of the most picturesque figures in our history. 
He was in advance of Lincoln on the question of 
emancipating the slaves, but Lincoln waited 
wisely until the people of the North had moved 
up to his support before he acted. His most en- 
during fame rests upon his daring explorations 
of what was once known as the Great American 
Desert, and his magnificent race for the Presi- 
dency in 1856, when he was the first candidate 
of the newly-formed Republican party. 


* 
am * 


We have received from the American Sunday 
School Union two books for which prizes have 
been awarded from the Greenfund. The winner 
of the $600 prize is ‘‘A New Life in Education,” 
by Prof. Fletcher Durell, of Dickinson College. 
It is written from a religious standpoint, but is 
none the less an original, thoughtful and essen- 
tially modern work in its spirit and its argu- 
ments. Its theme is the methods of education 
needed to prepare young people for the twentieth 
century, in which their best working years will 
be passed. It recognizes the fact that with the 
growing complexity of life the problems of edu- 
cation must be re-stated and are constantly be- 
coming more difficult. The other book deals with 
child-training and is entitled ‘‘How John and I 
Brought up the Child.’’ The author is Elizabeth 
Grinnell. On a pleasing thread of story are hung 
the precepts and theories of the writer, which 
are sensible and progressive. The prices of these 
two valuable books are respectively ninety and 
eighty cents. Both are well boundincloth. Ad- 
dress the American Sunday School Union, New 
York. Pa 

* a 

Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul, contributes 
to the October number of the North American Re- 
view an article that has attracted wide attention 
on the attitude of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica towards thesaloon. Theeminent prelate has 
very strong convictions in relation to the liquor 
traffic. He holds that, while drinking is not in 
itself a sin, the saloon is a nursery of vice and 
poverty and should be combatted by the church. 
Saloon keepers cannot be refused the ministra- 
tions of the church or excluded from its member- 
ship, but they should be made to feel that theirs 
is a pernicious business and should never be put 
into any official positions in the church or the so- 
cieties connected with the church. This is the 





substance of his argument. He backs up strongly 
Bishop Waterson’s position and approves of the 
recent decision of Satolli, sustaining, rather cau- 
tiously, the right of that prelate to take the ag- 
gressive attitude he recently assumed towards 
Catholics who sell liquor. 


+. 
~ 7 


A new Napoleonic period has set in and books 
and magazine articles abound concerning the 
great Corsican. McClure’s Monthly publishes a 
series of portraits of Napoleon at different ages 
and the Century has begun a thoughtful biog- 
raphy by Prof. Sloane, of Princeton College, and 
is illustrating his text with its customary liber- 
ality of expenditure and its usual high standard 
of art. The first paper gives us pictures of the 
hero’s childhood-his Corsican home, his parents, 
the school at Brienne, with a leaf from one of his 
early copy books, which strangely enough men- 
tions in a geographical exercise, the island of St. 
Helena, 





ee 


Clifford Trembly. 


Clifford Trembly, of St. Paul, a frequent con- 
tributor in prose and verse to magazines and 
newspapers in the East as well as the West, was 
born near Elmira, New York, in 1871, and was 
educated in the schools of that city. In 1883 his 
father died and three years later, at the age of 
fifteen, he came to St. Paul and worked in the 
U. S. Engineer’s office, under charge of Major 
Allen, until his transfer to Galveston, Texas. 
During the past four years he has been in the 
accounting department of the Great Northern 
Railway. 

Mr. Trembly’s literary production ranges from 
Sunday-school stories to comic paragraphs, and 
has been done in the spare time after office hours. 
The following poem, which appeared in the New 
England Magazine, is a good example of his work 


in verse : 
AN OLD BATTLEFIELD. 
Flower-strewn and grassy is the spot where once men 
stood, 
Embittered with their hates at war’s behest; 
Forgetting aii the noble things that make life good 
And worthy of our striving for the best, 


As, face to face, they fought the long day slowly 


through, 
Marking retreats and victories with blood, 
Until the little stream where lilies one-time grew 
Flowed onward through the field a crimson flood. 
To-day, no cannon’s boom across the field is heard, 
No rankling discord in the North or South; 


Instead, the sweet notes of a clarion-throated bird 
Perched on the rim above the cannon’s mouth! 











CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 





THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 


It is estimated that the loss to butchers, farm- 
ers and trappers in this country exceeds one mil- 
lion dollars each year by improperly taking off 
hides and furs and not properly handling or cur- 
ing them. To prevent this great loss as much as 
possible we have got up these cuts illustrating 
the right and wrong way. 

In skinning beef hides and calf skins keep the 
back of the knife close to the hide and draw 
tightly with left hand and you will not be liable 
to cut or score them. 

Observe the difference in dotted lines on fig- 
ures 1 and 2; on the foreleg the knife should go 
down to the armpit, then forward to the point of 
brisket as in figure 1; also on hind leg it should 
go as dotted linesindicate on figurel. Nevercut 
the throat crosswise, and always take out horns 
and tailhone. 











FIG, 1. 
Fig 1 shows the animal on its back, the dotted 
lines the course the knife should goand the result. 
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FIG. 2. 

Fig. 2 shows the wrong way and result. Such 
hides even if not damaged by cuts are classed as 
number-two hides, and if dried on the fence, ex- 
posed to sun and weather are only fit for glue. 


FIG, 3. 

Fig 3 shows a butcher’s skinning knife; noone 
should attempt to take off beef hides without such 
a knife, as one hole in a large hide will pay for 
several knives. 

The skins of fur animals such as mink, marten, 
fisher, otter, skunk, muskrat, fox and wolverine 
should be cased; raccoon, bear, beaver and badger 
should be open and in good shape, and all kinds 
scraped clean to bring good prices. The shape 
of badger or bear should be about the same as 
a cowhide—see fig. 1; on the foreleg the knife 
should go to armpit then to the center instead of 
forward as in skinning beeves. Never salt furs, 
deer or antelope skins. ) 

For further information about hides, furs and 
pelts write Northwestern Hide and Fur Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. ,for their twelve-page pamph- 
let. It is worth a year’s subscription, but issent 
free by mentioning THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
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Invest your money with 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS & 
COMPANY, 


Assets, $1,500,000.00. 
Safety ana Profit Combined 


in unusual degree. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. 
Manhattaa Building, St. Paul, 
Member of 

Tue St. PAUL REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 
and 
NATIONAL REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION. 
St. Paul Office of 
THE GLADSTONE COMPANY 
of Gladstone, Mich. 


SPENCER 0. MERRILL, 
Real Estate 


na 


Investments. 


OFFICE ON MAIN FLOOR 


Manhattan Building, 


Cor. Robert and Fifth Sts 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





LATES’ STYLES 


FINE FURS. 


206.77) jj 


st. Paul, Minn. 


E. W. PEET & SON. | §T PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 


Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Dealers in 


LOAN City Mortgages on 





Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Improved Real Estate 5... sic: «212 tactatian Blog 
in ST. PAUL, and in _ “an ool aii coy ” coats. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


Municipal, County, 
Township and Village 


Minp BONDS GENERAL OFFICE: 
‘ 108 East Fourth St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Manhattan Building. Wholesale Warehouses at 


ST. PAUL. 


St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer 




















The Barber Shop as well as 
the Bathing apartments in the 
MANHATTAN BUILDING 
is the best in the Northwest. 





JOS. DELLAR, 
Proprietor. 


THE MANHATTAN BUILDING, FItTH AND ROBERT, ST. PAUL. 


Electrical Engineering Co., 


Contractors for 


Light and Power Plants. 





@ 


NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 


Dealers Ih 
The Only Complete Stock of 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Carried in the Northwest. 


CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


Specifications, Estimates, Proposals, Appraisals upon 
—_@o—_ | 


Electrical Installations, 
Dynamos, Motors, Wire, Batteries, Annunciators. 


TELEPHONES 


Guaranteed to give Satisfaction on Long or Short 
Lines. 


Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Repotrt. 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 





409 8. E. Main St, 
MINNEAPOLIS. - 


8 
PACKARD LAMPS. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO., 
249 Second Ave. South, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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No Other Railway Offer Sei vice Equal to that of the 





“TERR DULUTH’ 


PREFERRED BY THE MAJORITY. 


ST. PAUL & DULUTH RAILROAD 


BETWHLEEN THE 


Twin Cities and Duluth, West Superior and all Lake Superior Points. 


The Patrons of this Road are Alwuys Satisjied. 


_ ‘? 396 ROBERT STREET, ST. PAUL, + ieialiie 
TICKET OFFICES: 119 NICOLLET HOUSE, MINNEAPOLIS, AND UNION DEPOTS. 


A. B. PLOUGH, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. { > . 
W. A. RUSSELL, Gen’! Passenger Agent. {| ST. PAUL, MINN. 











REMOVED to _ 
132 East 4t St, 


Ground Floor. 


Increasing business demands 
better accommodations 


Call and see us. 


OAKES, 
Tailor, 


132 East 4th St. 


Formerly Pioneer Press Building. 








OHIO COAL CO., 


Sort 
CO.4.L. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


DULUTH, 
Docks: / WEST SUPERIOR. 
( ASHLAND 


GENERAL OFFICE: 


THE THIRTEEN-STORY PIONEER PRESS BUILDING, 
THIRD AND ROBERT STREETS, 


Pioneer Press Building, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 








~~ 1.) Hess Shorthand College 
WHITE & LEONARD, Thorough, 


Practical and Progressive. 


Wholesale | LESSONS 
Paper Dealers, °* 





as 






<3 SESSION 


=y 


EVENING @ A\'G) THE 
907 AND ; 
Pioneer Press BY MAIL. ‘ROUND. | 
Building, NO VACATIONS. 


SAINT PAUL, 





MINNESOTA. | Send for Catalogue. t Send for Catalogue, | 





J. L. STACK, President. 


J. L. STACK CO., 
Exclusive 


——_—_—— 


General Newspaper 
Advertising 
Agency 
of the Northwest. 


OFFICES : 
8ST. PAUL and CHICAGO. 


Estimates will be furnished for any 
or all newspapers or periodicals, in 
any language, throughout the United 
States and Canada, upon application 
from any responsible advertiser. 

Our ability to handle heavy adver- 
tising contracts is excelled by none, 
as our large list of patrons will testify. 

All persons having advertising to 
place should address 


J. L. STACK C0, 


ST. PAUL 
or 
CHICAGO. 


REDUCED TARIFF— 
|mported Cigars 


< IN ——AT NEW PRICES 
Suan ba 


YEAR WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 


| Pioneer Press Building, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


























SS dite Gistibidinies, 


————— er 
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MANNGETMER BROS. 





Importers and Retailers of High Class 


DRY GOoDSs, 


Cloaks, Furs, Millinery, 
Carpets, Draperies, Furniture, 
and Upholstery Goods. 


The Mail Order Departmen is so perfectly systematized and con- 
ducted as to bring the large assort- 
ments and low prices within reach of every town, village and farm of 
the Northwest. Orders are always carefully and promptly filled the 
same day they are received, at lowest special prices. 
Samples of materials are freely furnished and an Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed to any out-of-town address without charge. 


SIXTH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BANK 


a 5 


MINNESOTA 





Capital, - $600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits: 
$240,000. 


WM. DAWSON, - - President. 


R. A. SMITH, - - Vice President. 


WM. DAWSON, Jr., Cashier. 


Ass’t Cashier. 


ROBERT L. MILLER, - - 





OLDEST AND LARGEST DRUG HOUSE IN THE NORTHWEST 


_ ' 
ae 
| mi 


io ja ata 





a q 
at oe 


Finest and Most Complete Drug Warehouse in the United States. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Lmporters and 
AF rrolesale Drugeists. 
DEALERS AT WHOLESALE IN 
PAINTS, OILS, DYES, GLASS, Etc., Etc. 
Druggists’ Sundrymen. 


Dealers in Surgical Instruments, 
Medical Books, etc. 


New Cigar Department. 
Exporters of Ginseng and Senega. 





A. H. LINDEKE R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


LINDEKE, WARNER & SCHURMEIER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


DRY GOODS 
ald NOTIONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Men’s Furnishing Goods. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, ° MINN. 


We Meet all Postal Card Quotations from Eastern 
Markets, SAVING YOU TIME AND FREIGHT. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, NOVEMBER, 1894. 
NORTH WESTERN © 
S. 8. EATON, See: co. Drugs, Chemicals 
Fire, Marine, Plate Glass, Sole Northwestern Sales Agents: Fine Perfumery. 


Steam Boiler and Accident 


w 
wn 








‘Scranton’ Anthracite, 


Insuran Ce. ‘Powell’s Run’ Hocking, W.S. GETTY, 





| () \NS at current rates made ‘Ocean Mine’ Youghiogheny. Arcade Pharmacy. 
ALN on Improved City Property. 


eae PORTO 8 Robert St, 
224-226 Endicott Building, eee ene - 


ST. PAUL, . . MINN. | Endicott Building, St. Pavl, Minn. | stv. paut, MINN. 


PRINCE a 


i y Talking 
SHANDREW, 
achine 


Insurance. 
et) Now Sold at a Price 











Liverpool & London Within the Reach 
& Globe Insurance | of all. 
Co., 
| REPRODUCES 
— Aquetnaee perfectly the choicest 
a music 
Sun Insurance Office, 
USED 
Scottish Union & by thousands of lead- 




















ing business houses 
for office dictation, 
by reasonof its econ- 
omy, accuracy, con- 
venience and other 
advantages. 


National Insurance 
Co., 


Palatine Insurance 


Co., 


New Jersey Plate 
Glass Insurance Co. 











iT , Seneeres. ee Address for information 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH, 
220 & 222 Endicott Building, ‘ om 
. THE ENDICOTT BUILDING, FOURTH NEAR ROBERT, 120-122 Endicott Arcade, 





ST. PAULSMINN. ST. PAUL. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
'| Office of the Endicott Buildings. — . _ —_ 


H. HOLBERT, | LUTHER 8S. CUSHING. THE 
| a Care and Management of Real Estate. ST PAUL TRUST COMPANY 
Banker Fava aroker, | St. Paul Office: ENDICOTT BLD’G. Boston Office: 40 State st. F : 
137 East Fourth Street, ELECTRIC AL SUPPLIES ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


ENDICOTT BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINN. Capital, $250,000. Surplus, $80,000. 
FOR THE NORTHWEST. Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000. 


| Low PRICES PROMPT SHIPMENTS Incorporated and operating under State authority 
. and supervision and with perpetual succession. 











Private Wire Service to all Points. 
STOCKS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, ETC. 








Actsas Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING CO., Assignee or Heceicer. 


We always have Money to Loan on City Real Estate 
at current rates. 


| 
H.HOLBERT&SON, | 


150 East 5th St., ST. PAUL. 








137 East 4th St., : ST. PAUL. | Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to 
make safe investments for income. 

NORTH W ESTERN + UEL CO., We loan money — ge upon niet Pot = city real 
es Ss > estate mortgages, with ample securit or prompt 
Northwestern Seles Agents coal Shi payment of principal and interest. lee charge for 

- ppecxrs. collection for clients. 
CELEBRATED w A stontion RE peg: A our ged yon punghee-gvoct 
Duluth, Wost Su: ashburn, SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, with all modern improve- 
Mystic Coal Wharves: { @reen fp Superior, Week ments and appliances for security and convenience. 

os 99 | Individual safes for rent from $ to $40 per year. 
The Best.” | General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. | ©. W.EBERLEIN,Sec'y. J. W.BISHOP, Pres’t. 
ice, 


| 


— 
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NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 
Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint Paut, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Sms_ey St., Cor. Srxtu 








MICHIGAN BUGGY CO., 





Manufacturers of FINE CARRIAGES, TRAPS and 
PORTLAND CUTTERS. Fine Concords a specialty. 
For terms and prices address 


A. C. THOMSON, General Agent, 
50 E. 3d Street, St. PAUL, MINN. | 


ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., 
Distillers’ Agents 


Wholesale Liquor Dealer's. 


F.G. Brapy, 
JuLivus KESSLER. 


M. ERIESSON, 
F. J. HUBER, 


42-50 East 7th St., - - §tT. PAUL, MINN, 





L. EisENMENGER Meat Co.,, jYholesale and 
in MEATS. GAME, POULTRY, LARD, ete 
Hotel trade a specialty 


The Only First-class Family and Transient Hotel on the 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLANS 
in the Northwest. 


A Remarkably Fine Cafe at Reasonable Prices. All 


Rooms Heated by Steam. The Finest Location in the 
Capital City. Fronting Rice Park. Opposite the New Gov- 
ernment Building. One Block from the Grand Opera 
House, and all the Great Stores, Post Office, Court House 
and Auditorium. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS THROUGHOUT. 
PORCELAIN BATHS. 


Large Sample Store for Commercial Men. 


Cable Cars pass the door from Union Depot every four minutes. 


ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY UPWARDS. 


EVENING TABLE D'HOTE. 


American Plan, $2.00, $2 50 and $3 00. 
T. A. BARKER, Prop’r. 








ALWAYS THE BEST. 


bet ape Northern Pacific dining cars, also many 
hotels along the railroad. Our trade extends generally THE Ss I a PAUI i S I O V ES WORKS, 


througbout the Northwest. Ask for prices. 
455 Wabasha St St. PAUL, MINN relephone 143 


Office and Salesrooms, 71-73 West Seventh St. 





FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRKE &CO., —_ 
Importers and Wholesale 
Hardware Jobbpers 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 
Tools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 


213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., St. Paun, Minn 


Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Sample: 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write forterm- 











CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS. 
Manufacturers IRON PIPE anD FITTINGS. 


oN 


Se 


(GRAV 





Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 








DULUTH. 


Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


PALIN LS 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Onan Kinks C6 


si. PAUL, MONI. 
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OUR NEW BUILDING NOW BEING CONSTRUCTED AT BROADWAY, THIRD AND PINE STREETS, TO BE COMPLETED AND 
OCCUPIED JANUARY Ist, 1895. 


WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


Cutlery, Guns and Sporting Goods, Bicycles, 
Metals, Tin Plate and Tinners’ Supplies. 


Catalogues of our different departments mailed on application. 


We are prepared to offer special advantages to all parties intending to purchase new stocks, and we invite their 
careful inspection of our stock before placing their orders elsewhere. If you are ina hurry telegraph us (our 
expense), and our salesman will see you immediately. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Minnesota. 





An effort is being made to turn 
the burnt district of Minnesota 
into an agriculturalcountry. The 
land department of the St. Paul & 
Duluth Railroad has offered to give, free, farms to 
heads of families who will build on and improve them. 

Gro. L. FARWELL, president of the St. Paul Stove 
Works, reports that big concern as running full 
capacity, turning out the new lignite burners. The 
working force has been steadily increased for several 
weeks. 


From 4o’clock on the afternoon of Oct. 9th to the 
same hour on the 10th, the Imperial Mill at Duluth 
made a record which probably exceeds that of any 
flour mill in the world for the same length of time. 
The output for the twenty-four hours was 6,520 barrels. 
Even this great record was bettered two weeks later 
when the mill turned out7,500 barrels in about 23 hours, 
or at the rate of 7,500 in 24 hours. 


RAILROAD building is expected this winter by both 
the Duluth & Iron Range and Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern roads. Two branches, one ten milesin length 
and the other twenty miles long, are to be built by the 
former, as well asa line sixty miles to the western 
Mesaba, while the latter will connect with some mines 
six miles from its nearest point. The Duluth, Missis- 
sippi River & Northern is also getting the iron and 
grading for nearly thirty miles of new road, part of 
which is for the ore traffic. 

SAMUEL SIMPSON, who has charge of the logging op- 
perations of the Minnesota Logging Company, is up in 
the woods north of Brainerd, making preparations for 
the railroad work of the winter. He has located 
several camps and has men at work building the camp 
buildings in six of them. There will be between fifty 
and sixty men ineach of the camps and substantial 
cabins will be erected for them. A large store jhouse 
is being builtat the junction about forty-two miles 
out from Brainerd and supplies for the winter are 
being hauled in. Nearly allof the steel has been re- 
ceived and about half of the track on the main line 
has been laid.—Minneapolis Lumberman. 

Dave Key, of Tower, was in town last week and 
had in bis possession some of the finest samples of 
gold-bearing quartz we have yet seen. They came 
from the Seine River country in Canada, about forty 
miles north of Rainy Lake. Speaking of this country 
the Rainy Lake Journal says: Some idea of the cause 
of the rush to the Seine Valley may be formed by an 
outsider when the richness of the gold-bearing quartz 
is learned. For instance: Ore from the Last Chance 
mine is so rich that it is said that by breaking the rock 
with an ordinary hammer it is possible to pick out 
nuggets enough to net a man at least $100 a day in that 
way. Some of the rock was panned by parties here in 
town and gold dust and fine nuggets were secured in 
quantity indicating a value of at least $,000 to the 
ton.—Mesaha Ranye 

North Dakota. 

MANAGER CLIFFORD of the woolen mills is expect- 
ing several pieces of new machinery for the plant 
which, when placed in position, will enable the opera- 
tors toclear the orders away with greater rapidity. 
The wheels and rolls keep turning night and day, and 
the orders continue to come in from all parts of the 
Dakotas and the valley.—Grand Forks Plaindealer. 

THE cheese factory at Rolla is a paying institution 
and the farmers are delighted with it The cheese is 
of an excellent quality and flavor, and the proprietor 
is confident that the market demand will far exceed 
the capacity of the factory. Cheese factories and 
creameries should and will be in time erected all over 
this section, where so much stock is raised. Itis just 
what our farmers want and when they find market for 
their milk they will devote more attention to stock- 
raising.— Dunseith Herald. 





Tue Amenia-Sharon Land Company of Grand Forks 
had 200 acres in potatoes, yielding 240 bushels to the 
acre, which were sold at fifty cents a bushel, and on 
that basis would receive $24,000 for their crop. The 
cost of raising and marketing did not exceed $6,000, 
thus realizing $16.000 clear profit, about $80 an acre, or 
about twice the value of the land from this one crop. 





There were some small pieces yielding over 400 bushels 
to the acre, and of onion fields that have yielded 900 
bushels to the acre. Flax has given a return more 
than double that of wheat. 


C. F. Mervy, of Dickinson, one of the leading cattle 
men in the Northwest, said: “We will ship more 
than 1.300 carloads of cattle from Dickinson this 
fall. It would astonish your people to know how 
rapidly the cattle interest is developing in the west 
ern section of North Dakota. Our people, of course, 
feel the hard times somewhat, but I believe there is 
no section of the country where wealth is {being cre- 
ated faster than with us. Wheat may go to a centa 
bushel, and corn become food for furnaces, but the 
world will eat wheat, and hence the stock ranges must 
prosper. It is not hot winds that we fear, but cold 
winters. Give us moderate meather for two or three 
winters and we cattlemen will wear diamonds.” 


PROBABLY the most gratifying feature of the recent 
Jamestown fair, and something in the nature of a sur- 
prise to many, was the splendid display of corn, a dis- 
play that would have been creditable to any of the so- 
called corn States. J. D. Gates, of Lisbon, was given 
first premium for the “Minnesota King,” a fine variety 
of yellow dent corn which he has grown for two 
years. He has since sold to the agricultural college 
200 bushels for seed, at $2 per bushel. Other exhibits 
of corn, all of which were meritorious, were made by 
O. L. Burdick, Graham's Island, Benson County, white 
dent; Innez Gray & Son, Wheatland, yellow flint; 
Harry Berren, Wheatland, King Phillip; Geo. E. 
Kresse, Wheatland, white rice popcorn; L. 8S. Bates, 
Wheatland, yellow dent; B. Stevens, Wheatland, Red 
Dakota dent. 


South Dakota. 


AROUND Deadwood just now there is more money in 
agriculture than there isin mining. There are per- 
haps 50,000 people in the Black Hills. Forty thousand 
of them are engaged in the mines and the reduction 
works and other forms of business. who have to be fed 
by the other 10,000, and there is an active demand for 
all sorts of garden truck, which grows in this prolific 
soil in a most luxuriant manner. Irrigation is not 
necessary, although it is often advisable. All the 
winds that blow into the Black Hills have swept over 
the prairies for great distances, and what moisture 
they gather is condensed into rain as it strikes the 
peaks and penetrates the cool gulches. So it happens 
that the rainfallis greater than it is on the plains, 
and the crops are more certain. 


A DISPATCH from Mellette says that the people in 
that vicinity are considerably excited over the re- 
ported find of pearls in fresh-water mussels taken 
from the Jim River near that place. A farmer found 
one for which he was offered %, and a number have 
been found toward Huron, one of which sold for $10. 
The mollusks are about three and one-half inches 
broad by six long; the shells are heavily lined with 
nacre, and the epidermis is of a brown hue. The shells 
vary greatly in thickness. some being three-fourths 
of an inch thick near the center, while others are so 
thin that they may be broken with the hands. The 
river is very low at present, which makes it very easy 
to find the mollusks. Farmers along the river are 
making systematic search for them, and it is not im- 
probable that some very valuable pearls will be found. 


Montana. 


Tue gold increase for Montana is nearly seventy- 
five per cent over last year. 


A pisPpaTtcH from Livingston announces the sale of 
Hunter’s Hot Springs resort by C. B. Mendenhall to 
Nickey & Gagnon, of Billings, who are said to repre- 
sent a large Eastern syndicate who will proceed at 
once to improve the property. 


A CONSERVATIVE estimate of the barley crop of Gal- 
latin County places the yield for this year at about 
2,000,000 bushels. This is by far the largest barley 
cropever grown here. The Gallatin barley is becom- 
ing famous the country over. It took first premium 
at the World's Fair. 


THe raising of broomcorn bids fair to prove a great 
success in Montana. The experimentsin Yellowstone 
County have proven so favorable that a few farmers 
have been induced to plant crops this season. We 
noticed one field near Billings lost month that was as 
promising as any broom corn we ever saw raised in 
Iowa or Missouri.— White Sulphur Springs Husbandman. 

A NEW town called Lump has been started in Lump 
Gulch, the principal theater of mining operations in 
the new bonanza silver district of Clancy. It is lo- 
cated about one anda half miles above the mouth of 
the gulch, where a fine tract of land has been secured 
and will be immediately sub-divided into lots. As 





liberal inducements will be given to business enter- 
prise, it is believed that the new town will prove a 
success, especially in view of the large number of new 
mines and prospects that are inviting people to that 
locality.—Helena Herald. 


THE coal mines at Toston are improving daily and 
promise soon to become a valuable contributor to our 
already numerous resources, says the Townsend Mes- 
senger. Once these mines fairly under way and we will 
be no longer dependent on Eastern markets for our 
coal supply. The Toston coal mines are very valuable 
and extensive; furnish a first-class quality of coal 
and will soon, no doubt, supply our entire market. 


THE poetical officials of the B. & M. have quiet ro- 
mantically named the proposed stations along the 
route from Sheridan to Huntley. across the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, with such titles as Ranchester, 
Parkman, Aberdeen, Wyola, Littlehorn, Grampian, 
Garryowen, Dunmore, Peritsa, Toluca, Corinth, Anita, 
Ballentine. Distance by rail from Billings to Sheri- 
dan is 142.6 miles; Crow Agency is justa trifle more 
than half way,'72.4 miles; twelve miles of N. P. track is 
used from Huntley to Billings.—Gazette. 


A VALLEY rancher who raises horses, cattle, sheep, 
grain and farm produce says the farmers of this valley 
have more money in hand and owe less and are in bet- 
ter condition for winter than at any time in his ex- 
perience of ten years ranching. The fact that the 
financial depression caused the storekeepers to settle 
all outstanding indebtedness and refuse credit to one 
and all has been an important factor in promoting the 
prosperous streak now attached to each ranchman. 
His once reckless method of credit purchase was 
chopped off at the pockets and he was forced to curtail 
expenses, buying only those things he actually was in 
need of and could pay cash for. The consequence has 
been that aftera year of this enforced economy the 
rancher finds himself this fall burdened down with 
cash, owing very little besides his taxes and with lots 
of produce on hand to exchange for more cash. Outs 
at $1 per hundred, potatoes 75c.. hay $10 to $12 a ton (a 
living profit in this price) invites his close considera- 
tion and the winter will find him in such financial ease 
as has been unknown for a decade.—Billings Gazette. 


Idaho. 

A Botse dispatch says avery rich gold ledge has 
been discovered on Willow Creek, fifteen miles from 
there, two and one-half feet of ore being stripped for 
300 feet, its value being variously estimated from $1,000 
to $2,000 per ton. 


SPEAKING of the proposed railroad from Weiser to 
the Seven Devils Country, the Weiser Signal says: 
“The railroad right-of-way has been secured by the 
local committee from Weiser to the canyon and the 
deeds are signed. The committee appointed to get the 
land subsidy into the proper legal shape has had a 
great deal to do before it could get down to actual 
work, but the next few days will we everything in 
ship shape.” 


THE miners and mine owners in the Coeur d’Alenes 
have settled their differences after many months of 
contention. Troops have been withdrawn, and at the 
present time there are fully 2,000 miners at work. Nine 
of the leading mines of the district are in active oper- 
ation, and the pay-rolls amount to at least $7,000 a day. 
Business generally is improving, both at Wardner and 
at Wallace, the two principal towns of the Cour 
d’Alene Country. New buildings are being constructed, 
and the transformation from inaction in the past to 
the busy energy of the present is pleasant to contem- 
plate. 


Tue gold district about Pierce City appears to be 
having a genuine boom this autumn. About 10,000 
acres of ledge and placer ground have been located in 
that vicinity this season, some especially promising 
free gold ledges having been taken up within the last 
month. Four flume companies are now operating in 
that district, on Rhodes Creek, Oro Fino, Oro Grande 
and French Creek, and two sawmills are being put up 
to furnish lumber. A telegraph line willsoon connect 
Pierce City with the outside world, and a newspaper 
plantis being movedin. Altogether it begins to seem 
a little like old times in that historic district. 





Oregon. 
Tue Virtue mine of Baker City district seems to be 
of the substantial sort. It has just shipped a bar of 
gold worth $16,000, the result of one month’s run. 


THE colony of immigrants who recently arrived in 
Grand Ronde have no reservation in their expressions 
of delight in regard to the country, says an exchange. 
One of them struck the key note in reference to the 
low price of grain and other products when he said 
that it was better for a country to have plenty of pro- 
duce and take chances on the market than te have 
plenty of market and take chances onacrop. This is 
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the situation precisely. This country affords the cer- 
tainty of a good living, and those who do not have 
plenty to eat in a country so prolific as this have only 
themselves to blame. 
Washington. 

GARFIELD received 235 loads of grain one day re- 
cently. This is not less than 500 tons, and tells itsown 
story of the capabilities of the soil. 


ASOTIN, the pretty little capital of Asotin County, is 
said to have made greater progress this year in build- 
ing and general improvement than in any former year 
of its history. 


THE progress of the middle Kittitas irrigation ditch 
is making commendable héadway. There is some five 
miles completed and seven or eight under rapid con 
struction. It will be ready for the next season's irri- 
gation. 


GENERAL MANAGER STEWARD of the paper mills is 
happy over the receipt of an order for thirty thousand 
pounds of railroad manilla paper for the New Zealand 
government. Another large order was received from 
Australia.—Everett Herald. 


On the line of the Seattle, Lake Shore and Eastern 
Railroad there are fifty-three shingle mills, witha 
daily capacity of 6,515,000; eight lumber mills, with 
a daily capacity of 405,000 feet and 40,000 lath; thirteen 
logging camps, witha daily capacity of 421,000 feet; one 
coal mine (Gilman), with a daily shipment for the year 
of 270 tons. 


You have no idea what an immense industry the 
Puget Sound fresh fish business has become. Step up 
to the Puyallup east end depot some evening and see 
the express people struggling with the big boxes of 
fresh fish and loading them onto the east-bound over- 
land trains. Tons and tons are sent out, and consider- 
able of it goes clear through to New York.—Puyallup 
Commerce. 


A PROMINENT Minneapolis dealer writes to the Snake 
River Fruit Company of Spokane, that Washington 
fruit is better flavored, firmer and in all respects su- 
perior to the California product. To which Manager 
Shinn adds: “Washington growers and shippers have 
uothing but words of praise for California fruit, which 
has a world-wide fame, but it is gratifying to know 
that the output from this State is receiving due rec- 
ognition from such high sources.” 


THE State of Washington, says an enthusiastic cor- 
respondentof the New York Tribune, contains a greater 
coal deposit than all the Atlantic States combined. 
Workable veins are known to exist in eighteen out of 
the thirty-four counties, and they cover an area of 
more than 1,000,000 acres. Thecoal ranges in character 





from cannel to semi-anthracite, through all grades of 
domestic, gas, steaming, coking and smithing coals. 


THE Port Townsend Leader says that an order for 
1,000,000 feet of lumber for China and one for railroad 
timbers to be sent to Duluth, Minn., has been placed 
with the Fremont mill, and a full force will be put on 
immediately. Orders have been received by other 
firms for large timbers to be sent to North Dakota and 
Montana, and the general tone of the market is im- 
proved, although lumber is cheaper than for years 
past, and there is a bare margin of profit. 


THE writer was talking the other day toa farmer 
who came to the country last spring and took ten acres 
of land not far from the city. The price at which he 
bought was $75 an acre, and he paid $10 an acre down. 
He cleared the sagebrush from his land and put in 
vegetables and melons. He assured me that from the 
sales of his truck he paid in full:for his land, had put 
up a good two-story farm house, and had money and 
stuff enough to carry him on to this season, All this, 
look you. in one year’s work from ten acres of unim- 
proved land. He was a hustler and knew his business; 
but what he did others can do.—North Yakima Herald. 


No driving of a golden spike or mammoth street par- 
ade and sumptuous banquets have commemorated the 
completion of the Burlington extension to Billings, 
Montana, Yet this road is of far more importance to 
Puget Sound than a second transcontinental road. It 
opens up immense fields, hitherto reached only via 
Portland or St. Paul, and the freight rates are such 
that our lumber, shingles and fruit can be shipped 
with profit to the producers. TheC. B. & Q Railroad. 
has 7,000 miles of road through the wealthiest portions 
of the Mississippi Valley. and this territory will be 
henceforth tributary to Tacoma and Puget Sound. 
West Coast Trade. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


THe Rainy Lake gold district is to have another 
stamp mill soon. The Luella mine, discovered by Capt. 
Jay Pratt near the mouth of the Seine, seventy-seven 
miles northeast of Rainy Lake city, has been purchased 
by Messrs. Howland, Pratt and Perry. They have 
placed an order for a five-stamp mill. 


THE Canadian parliament has finally passed, and the 
governor general has approved, the bill for the assist- 
ance of the Port Arthur, Duluth & Western Railroad, 
that was brought before it some monthsago. The bill, 
as finally made a law, gives the road more of a bonus 
than it asked, $4,200 per mile for a total of 150 miles, 
ammounting to $630,000, The Ontario government had 
already passed a bill granting $3,000 per mile for the 
same distance to the same road, so there is no doubtof 
its construction. A clause requiring rails for the line 
to be bought of Canadian mills has been stricken out. 








The line will tap the Rainy Lake and Seine River gold 
district and the Atic-Okan iron country. 


THE Manitoba Mennonites have applied to Mr. Daly 
for a grant of more land. Storekeepers and implement 
agents may not appreciate the rigid economy practised 
by Mennonites; but the fact remains, that though they 
arrive in this country possessing absolutely nothing 
but the clothes they wear, only a few years pass be- 
fore they are prosperous farmers, with a bank balance. 
The Mennonite seems indifferent to hardships, and his 
economy often borders on avarice; but these habits 
have been acquired through long years of poverty; and 
as he begins to find himselfentirely free from the pos- 
sibility of want, his habits will modify. It is alto- 
gether likely that Mr. Daly will comply with their re 
quest and give them a liberal grant of land.— Winni- 
peg Free Press, 


AN effort is to be made to introduce one cent coins 
into circulation in Winnipeg. At least this will be the 
result of a departure in the newspaper line. 
The Free advertising an evening edition 
at two cents, and a supply of one cent coins has 
for change. If the a suc- 
will mean the final introduction of onecent 
Up to the present time the smallest 
Manitoba and the West gen- 
erally has been the five cent silver piece. An effort 
was made on one or two occasions to introduce the cop- 
per coins, but failed. Business people were opposed 
to the innovation, and they did not encourage the at- 
The 
one cent coin, however, is bound to come in time, and 
if the two-cent paper is a success, it will go a long way 
toward bringing it into general use. There are many 
little things which now sell for five cents, though not 
worth that much, because there is no smaller money in 
use here, This, however, will eventually be changed, 
to the annoyance of trade people and the cutting down 
of collection returns.— Winnipeg Commercial. 
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People are Learning. 


Mr. Luttgen, of the Minneapolis Paving and Manu- 
facturing Company, who are making the Acme bath 
tubs and laundry trays, reports an increasing trade 
and much praise from his patrons. Every purchaser 
who has used either their bath tub or laundry tray 
long enough to judge, speaks highly of it and recom- 
mends it to his neighbor. The material, being the 
same throughout and not affected by changes of tem- 
perature, loses nothing by wear. All other materials, 
and especially the enameled goods suffer from various 
causes, such as the enamel cracking and dropping off. 
An Acme tuband laundry tray placed in the residence 
of Mr. E. V. Smalley, editor of this magazine, have 
given entire satisfaction, and a second and larger 
tray has been ordered of the company. Read their 
advertisement in this issue. 








INorthern Drust Company, 


Capital Stock, $500,000 (fully paia ) 


OF WISCONSIN. 


ROBERT LENOX BELENAP, President. 


Offices, 1721 Winter St., Cor. Tower Ave., West Superior, WIs. 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


Acts as Agent, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Receiver, Assignee, Depositary, and as Transfer Agent or Registrar. 
Mortgages and other first-class investments constantly on hand. A large list of desirable real estate (improved and unimproved) for sale or rent. 
Interest allowed on Time Deposits. Bonds of Suretyship furnished. 


WM. B. BANKS, Vice President. 


P. G. STRATTON, Treasurer. 


OGDEN H. HAMMOND, Secretary. 





WAUKESHA-LITHIA SPRING COMPANY, 


split 








HA-LITHIA SP 


yi A. REEVES JACESON, A. M.,M. D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 
Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 


FROM HENRY M. LyMAN, A. M., M. D., 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” etc. 

“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 

The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and 

of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PauL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 


WAUKESHA, WIS., U. 8. A. 


A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 


esian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithzemic cases.” 


HENRY M. LYMAN, M.D. 
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The Wise Traveler 
In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 
ties—“The Milwaukee.” 


That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 
of the country—The Milwaukee.” 


That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 


That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
approval—“The Milwaukee.” 


That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
train service—*The Milwaukee.” 


That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 


its patrons—*‘The Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes the latest private compartment cars 
and latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘*The 
Milwaukee.” 


That furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
“The Milwaukee.” 


That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—The Milwaukee.” 


“The Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 
tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 


ments. 


The immortal Lincoln said ‘Follow the people and 
you cannot be far from right.’’ The People use “The 
Milwaukee.” 

J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn 

Note.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 

cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


Mothers! Mothers!! Mothers!!! 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has been used for 
over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success It 
sooths the child, softens the gums, allays all pain; 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 


take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle 





The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 


One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at their main office at West Superior, Wis 


The Opium Habit. 


Few persons have displayed more energy in the field 
of public reforms than Dr. J. L. Stephens, of Lebanon, 
Ohio. Much of his time has been spent in lecturing 
gratuitously on the subject of the opium and morphine 
habit endeavoring to arouse public appreciation to 
the extent of the misery which this habit is causing 
throughout the country. And in our legislative 
councils, too, his voice has been heard in the advocacy 
of enactments calculated to legally regulate the in- 
discriminate administration of both intoxicating 
His advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this paper, and he is highly en 


liguors and narcotic drugs 


dorsed at home and abroad 





‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 


k. V. Smalley’s always welcome NORTHWEST MAGA 
ZINE for September is as usual full of good things, 
and all the articles are bright andinteresting. Oneof 
the best is that on Puget Sound Indians, and among 
the handsome engravings are portraits of Chief Seattle 
and his gazelle-like daughter, Princess Angeline. 

The October number is as usual full of good things, 
and all the articles are interesting to the general 
reader, and tend toward giving him a good insight 
into the rich resources of the great Northwest —Puy- 
allup ( Wash.) Commerce 

The October number of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, contains a lengthy and care- 
fully prepared sketch of Winnipeg, or rather series of 
articles, with handsome and true illustrations. This 
is the result of the recent visit to the city of E. V. 
Smalley, publisher of the magazine. The articles show 
that Mr. Smalley made good use of his time while here, 
and did not jump at conclusions, but rather sought 
out the facts underlying superficial appearances. 
Winnipeg Commercial. 








Finance and Real Estate. 


2" Readers of this magazine who may wish to do business 
with the financial and real estate concerns advertising in 
these columna can rely upon their high character and re- 
sponsibility. ey 











WASHINGTON. 


Fruit Lands. 


There is no country on earth superior to Eastern 
Washington for fruit raising. We have a number of 
beautiful tracts of Fruit LANDS at reasonable prices. 


FARM LANDS. 


These lands are as well adapted for general farming 
as any the sun shines on. a hay brings $15.00 
a ton, and three tons to the acre is less than the aver- 
age; while forty bushels of wheat to the acre is no 
uncommon yield. We havea numberof these farms 
for sale. 


STOCK RANCHES. 


Our stock ranches cannot be excelled anywhere. We 
have for sale several choice STOCK RANCHES that buy- 
ing them is simply exchanging a gold dollar for a gold 
dollar certificate. Write ux 

THOMAS J. WILDER & CO., 
CHENEY, WaSH. 


Yakima Valley Lands. 


FPRUIT, HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


{Tn tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and? 
/ unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. § 
The subscriber has had over eight years’ practical 
experience in the Valley. WILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH. 
References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 


HOMB-SBBKERS’ ®X0URSION to, THE 


will leave Chicago, from office “Farmers Voice,”’ 334 
Dearborn Street, Tuesday, Nov, 27th; and Wednesday. 
Nov. 28th, from St. Paul, office of NortTHWEST MAGa- 
ZINE, Bank of Minnesota Building. 








t2 See article on another page. a9 











First National Bank 


OF 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 
J.R. Lewis, President. ‘ 
CHAS. CARPENTER, Vice President. 
W. L. Stet nwea, Cashier. 
Henry TEAL, Asst. Cashier 





Capital and Surplus, - - - $130,000. 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


MONTANA. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,000 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General banking 
_ business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8. T. Hever. President. 
. CURTIN, Vice President. 
E. W. KniGut, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Cashier. 
Geo. H. Hi, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: S. T. Hauser. E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott. E. W. Knight, R. 8S. Hamilton, Conrad Kobrs, 
Henry Klein. 
Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 








MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building 


ANDREW H. BURKE, 
Grain Commission. 


SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading. Prompt re- 

oases and settlements made. Careful attention given 

all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
Htettod. Market report mailed free on application. 








For information write 





FRUIT LANDS, HOP LANDS, 


Midway between Seattle and Tacoma, in the famous 


WHITE RIVER VALLEY, WASHINGTON, 


In Five, Ten and Twenty Acre Tracts. 


WILL J. SHINN, 


Kent, Washington. 











k. JOHNSON. 


OLAF O. SEARLE. 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 


BANK DRAFTS 


Issued on oli he leading Banks of 


—of choice— 


lurope. RAILROAD LANDS 


EUROPEAN POINTS. 
We represent 
Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 
North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


RAILROAD TICKETS N 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 


Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Bill Nye’s Opinion of a Postoffice Money Order. 


Here is Bill Nye’s opinion of a postoffice money order, 
and the red tape it requires to cash it: 


“T would like to see a good postoffice where a man 
can goand present a money order without being in- 
dicted by a grand jury before he can get away,” says 
he. “I believe, generally, that a man who leads a good 
Christian life ought not to be jumped on and trod to 
the earth just because he has presented a money order 
for payment. Weare all liable to make mistakes. I 
presented a money order once, thinking that the office 
was as eager to pay an order as it was to sell me one; 
but 1 was young then,—had seen very little of the 
world,—any body could fool me with a kind word then; 
now I have my remittances sent me by freight, inside 
a joint of gaspipe, and do not have to wait so long.” 

Since Mr. Nye acquired the above experience express 
money orders have been introduced, and the rapidity 
with which they have come into general use is re- 
markable. 

The convenience of the money order system of ex- 
press companies is perhaps best illustrated in the fac- 
simile of form in use by the Northern Pacific Express 
Co. shown on this page. In this form not only can the 
amount of the order be collected at any express office 
in the United States, but at certain fixed places named 
in the orders, viz: The American Exchange National 
Bank of New York. the First National Bank of 
Chicago and the Merchants National Bank of St. Paul. 


FAC-SIMILE OF MONEY ORDER FORM IN 











USE BY NORTHERN 





PACIFIC 


This definiteness of payment at three of the principal 
cities of this country enables the person entitled to 
the money to obtain it without dificulty at any point, 
whether near or remote from an express office. Jn 
fact, to say that the express company becomes your 
banker and enables you thus to issue checks in the 
same form as those in use by banks, is not an exagger 
ation, but an every-day experience; and if this is not 
overlooked when taxes, bil!s, dues, etc., are to be paid, 
or money remitted for any purpose in any direction, 
the advantage of an express money order over a bank 
check or draft becomes apparent. 

The European feature of the business is a most im- 
portant one. Provision is made for the cashing of 
orders throughout Europe at fixed rates printed on 
the orders. A little reflection will lead the experi- 
enced foreign traveler to appreciate the advantage of 
these the ordinary letters of credit and 
other means of rendering money available in foreign 
countries. 

Money orders are sold and paid at all offices of the 
Northern Pacific Express Co., during business hours, 
from one cent to fifty dollars, and there is no limit to 
the number of orders sold to any person; moreover, 
the difference between business hours of an express 
office and those of a bank or postoffice is worthy of 
note. Purchasers are not required to fill out blank 
applications, the methods being so simple that a child 
can buy an order. This is the only system of sending 
money through the mails that gives a receipt which 


forms over 


EXPRESS CO. 








can be kept by the purchaser. In case orders are lost 


delayed, stolen or destroyed, this receipt insures 
against loss. The amount of the order will be re- 
funded to remitter or payee at any time, without 


delay, inconvenience or additional expense, on execu- 
tion ofa bond of indemnity. Orders are negotiable 
by indorsement and can be used as exchange, payable 
at over 15,000 places in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. What other way of remitting money gives 
such feature of exchange with such absolute security, 
simplicity, economy and Orders are 
often deposited and handled through banks the same 
as checks and drafts, being redeemed through bank 
clearing houses in all the principal cities of the world. 


convenience ? 


The express companies of North America cover the 
country as completely as the postal service, and the 
chief comparative advantages of express money or- 
ders lie in their interchangeability. They are cashed 
on presentation at all offices of the American, Adams, 
United States, National, Southern, Wells-Fargo, Pa- 
cific, Great Northern, Canadian and 
companies. 


other express 


RateEs—For orders payable in United States, Canada 


and Europe: 


Notover $5. 5 ets. Not over $0 18 cts. 
Not over 10.. - & ets. Not over 60 .-20 cts. 
Not over 20... 10 cts. Not over 75 ........25 cts. 
Not over 30.........12 ets. Not over 100.........30 ets 
Notover 40. 15 cts. 





KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments- 





YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 


We havetracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 
of improved IRRIGATED LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 
H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima, Washington. 








What a Country ! 


Comedian Wm. F. Hoey had just encountered a dis- 
tinctively ingenuous Britisher. The comedian formed 
his acquaintance during the “Lucania’s” incoming 
voyage, and the two breakfasted together, says the 
New York Times. 

“T guess I'll run out tosee Harry after breakfast,” 
said the guest. 

“Harry?” queried the comedian. 


“Yes, my brother,” exclaimed the Englishman. “I 








have two here. Harry lives in San Francisco and 
Charlie in Chicago.” 

“But you'll be back for dinner?” quizzed Hoey. 

The Britisher took him seriously. “Sure for dinner, 
if not for lunch,” he answered. And, accompanied by 
the actor, now alive to the humor of the incident, he 
found himself, a few minutes later, in the line of 
ticket buyers in the Grand Central Station. 

“An excursion ticket to San Francisco, stopping at 
Chicago on return,” he ordered. 

The ticket agent put about a quarter of a mile of 





pasteboard under his stamp, pounded it for a minute 
or more, thrust it before theexplorer and expectantly 
awaited payment. 

“How much is it?” asked the Englishman. 

“One hundred and thirty-eight dollars and fifty cts.” 

“What!” the Englishman gasped. “How far is it?” 

“Three thousand miles.” 

“Old Hoss” was right behind to catch the falling 
form, and as he guided the limp Britisher back to the 
cab, where he snuggled helplessly in a corner, the 
single exclamation escaped: “What a country!” 
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A Useful Circular. 
The Northwestern Hide and Fur Co. give some valu- 
able information in their circular dated October 15th 
Some original ideas are advanced, and the issue is al- 
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together quite interesting. 


Are You Hard of Hearing or Deaf? 


Call or send stamp for full particulars how to restore 
your hearing by one who was deaf for thirty years 
John Garmore, Room 18, Hammond Bldg., Fourth and 
Vine, Cincinnati, ¢ 


Celebrated Man on a Celebrated Railroad. 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the renowned soldier, statesman, 
traveler and author, pays this compliment to the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul: Railway in the St. Paul 
Evening News Record, Oct. 6, 1894 

“I have traveled all over the United States and 
Europe, but never before have I seen such magnificent 
train service as I enjoyed on ‘The Milwaukee’ between 
Chicago and St. Paul. The private compartment cars 
are superior to anything of the kind Lever saw.” 

The trains referred to by the author of “Ben Hur" 
are vestibuled throughout, heated by steam, lighted 
by electricity and arranged with the famous electric 
berth reading lamp. J. T.Conley, Asst.Gen. Pass. Agt 
St. Paul, Minn 


B. P. O. E. 


The Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks is 
made up of sucha jolly aggererz ration of good fellows 
that one scarcely wonders that the initials of the 
organization are so often translated as “Best People 
on Earth;” for their hospitality, liberality and hilar- 
ity are proverbial. Still, they have no monopoly of 
the sub-title bestowed upon them in semi-jest. The 
best people on earth, for instance, always make ita 
point to travel viathe Duluth Short Line, by which 
name the St. Paul & Duluth Railroad is generally 
known. They doso because this line is by long odds 
the popular route between St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, West Superior and other prominent North- 
western cities, where close connections are made with 
trains running to all points of the compass. They do 
so because the Duluth Short Line is conspicuous for 
the elegance of its equipment, the even quality of its 
road-bed, the character of its terminals and the 
convenience of its schedules Besides, the route is 
through a picturesque and prosperous portion of the 
Northwest, where the eye is gladdened by the scenic 
formations and the homeseeker or investor finds even 
greater and more abiding interest Information, 
maps, circulars, ete., will be cheerfully furnished by 
ticket agents, or may be obtained by applying to 

A. Russell, General Passenger Agt.,St. Paul, Minn 


Aeronautics. 


We do not know at how early a date man first envied 
the birds their power of passage through the air, but 
there is no allusion in classical lore to any practical 
attempts, unless the story of Daedalus and Icarus has 
some foundation in fact. The first trialat aerial trans- 
portation is little more than a century ago, when, on 
June 5, 1784, the Montgolfier brothers, at Annonay, 
near Lyons, France, sent up a small balloon inflated 
with hot air, but no person accompanied it. The fol 
lowing October one Rosier made an ascension at Paris, 
the balloon being inflated with hydrogen gas. The 
dates of first ascensions across the channelare: Eng 
land, August 27, 1784; Ireland, January 19, 1785. Coal 
gas was first used for inflation July 19, 1821, the corona- 
tion day of George IV, of England. There have been 
some frightful accidents to aeronauts, but really bal- 
looning is not particularly dangerous. From 1783 to 
IS30. fifty-six years, four hundred and seventy-one per- 
sons made ascensions, many of them a great number 
of times, and only nine were killed or fatally injured 
But, though balloon ascensions can be easily and 
safely made, no reliable method of direction has been 
discovered, so that practical navigation of the air does 
not seem near at hand, For a time, then, we must rely 
upon the railroads as a means of travel, and are really 
quite well off when such comprehensive and well- 
equipped systems as the Burlington Route are at our 
service. For tickets, maps, and further information, 
call on your home agent, or address W. J.C. Kenyon, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Every Man Should Read This. 

If any young man, old or middle aged man 
suffering from nervous debility, weakness, lack 
of vigor from errors or excesses will write to me 
I will send him the prescription of a genuine 
certain cure free of cost. No humbug, no decep- 
tion. Address Thomas Barnes, Lock Box 367 
Marshall, Mich, 


Game Heads, Animals, 
Birds, Fur Rugs, etc. 


PREPARED AND MOUNTED TO ORDER. 


J. D. ALLEN, 
MANDAN ,N.D 


GEARHART’S FAMILY KNITTER. 


Kuits a stocking heal and toe m 
ten minutes nits everything 
required in the household from 
homespun or factory, wool or cot 
ton yarns. Most practical knitter on 
the market A child can operate it. 


STRONG, DURABLE, 
SIMPLE, RAPID, 


Satisfaction guaranteed Agents 
wi —_ ~! : - a. articulars and sam- 








QPOKANE i CHRONICLE. — 
h 


“ Subscribe for the DAILY or WEEKLY CHRONICLE 
if you desire reliable information about the agri- 
cultural or mining resources of Washington or the 
Northwest. Price of Daily, $6.00 per year. Price of 
Weekly, $1.00 per year. CHRONICLE PUBLISHING Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 


OPIUM oR MORPHINE HABIT 


PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


D'S B.COLLINS opium anribore 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “‘THERIAKI” Book Free, 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, LJ 
P. O. Drawer 691. 











CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
MY WIF IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Boys our 2drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Sel#Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
t of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use, W orld’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

E catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair, 


OXFORD MFG. co. 342 Wabash wa Sve. GHIGAGO, HL. 








NEW E’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSOKBED, Our home 

treatment CU RES Diseased E yes or Lids when alt 

others fail. ‘Hundreds convinced.” Pamphlet free, 
No Kisk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


YOU 
CAN 
BIND 
your papers, pam- Used by the U. 8S. 
phlets, and maga- © Government, N. Y. 
zines in ten seconds. = State Library. Yale, 
etc. % per 100. Sample doz. malled for 75e. Covers to 
order. Price list free. Addres 
H.H. BALL AR D, PiTTsFIELD, MAss. 


ING people, male or female, 
oldor youns, earn $30 to $60 
a week, day or evening, in 


their own town. Requires 
no capital. Samples free. KENDALL & CO., Manchester, N. H. 


“REPORTERS for special newspaper work; 
lso capable contributors; either sex 
Ove r 1.300 newspapers and magazines on 


our list. Address with stamp, 
INTERSTATE PRESS ASSOCIATION, Indianapolis, Ind. 





















a » Celebrated Female 
———_ never fail. 
uJ safe and a Tete Sen es 4 

Foes and ty Lt — 











15 lb. 6 

SEGirn ‘ness, contain no poison and never 

fail. Sold iste here or seat by mail. Partico 
vealed’ ELLEIC Cy Phils 


dazs ( 4c. WUAOL SPRL he 


= ANSY PILLS! 


DRUG Bi Sareé AND SURE. SEND 4c. FOR“ WOMAN'S SAF! 
STORE BUARD! Witcox Speciric Co., PHiLA.,PA, 













Never fail Always sure. Sealed $1.00 
Stevens & Gustavus, Sole U.S. Agents,61 Randolph St., hicago, IIL. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 


FOR 1895. 50 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 


wo Reeman’s Pennroyal and Tansy Pills 











Over 62 People in the United States and many of 

these are daily delighted with the service 
Million of Tue Norra-Western Line between 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Chicago. 








Plays 





THE COLUMBIAN ORGUINETTE.,, The Great 


Awarded a Medal at the World’s Fair as the BEST. 
Hymns, Popular Airs, Quadrilles, Poltkas, 


ltzes, and Hornpipes. Our object is to have it introduced at 
once, so as to sell thousands at regular price, 810.00, To this end I 
am willing to offer First One at ®5.O00, as every one sold sells 
others. We ask in return that you show instrument to your friends, 
who are sure to order at regular price. The instrument speaks for itself, 
— it sings its own praises. A mere Child can play it. Adapted 









SPECIAL 30 DAYS OFFER. 


You should order immed 
wish the instrument yourse 
money. YWoucan ea 
made, or will be again. Ta advantage 
sales. ou R CONFIDENCE 
village it will sell a dozen or more at reguiar price 
1 to vour friends, we shal 


PE at once 


3 inno 


ou shou ide 


it whi 
n the Ge 










help us to introduce 


the ORGUINE 





for 100 of our 
CIGAR, 


| pemmegeenaryeent 
Vhen you see 


4 Wise don’t pay. 


vail yourself of this great offer A 


ly sell the ORGU INETTE, 


“FREE! 


3 calibre doubl 


‘iress in full, RIVERSIDE CIGAR CO., Dept.G01.No. 173 Greenwich St., N/ 


for Singing or Dancing P arties, and for Winter Evenings %: ntertainment. 
, tur! ing p the handle feeds the music strips, blows bellows, and pro- 
-_ _ duces tl ve mus Music is as melodious and sweet as a cabinet organ. 
"1000 po pul ar —_ $ are ready; music costs but a few cents per tune, 
and lasts for years selection of music goes free with each one. The 
ORGUINE’ rT ‘E is the sweetest, most interesting musical instru- 
ment produc _ ane will repay its cost in enjoyment a hundred fold. 





pa introduce AT € cr we will, on receipt of this advertisement and 
85.090, send the oReUt N ETTE, exactly the same as we sell for $10.00. 


case later than : ths ig the time you receive this La oe If you do not 

T ONCE, even if yes are obliged to borrow the 

1) gy < a good profit. No such offer was ever 

le the opportunity yours. nek OFt UT must come from future 

nuine Merits is so great that = 2 lieve w = n one is introduced in a town or 

We desire to make each pure haser from a town our agent, and if you can 

| esteem it a great favor. Enclose ®4.@@O with this notice, and we will ship 
Address BATES ORGAN MFG CO., 100 High Street, Boston, Mass. 






This firm is perfectly reliable. Established in business over 25" years. — 





A Solid Gold Filled American Hunting 
Case Elgin Style Watch and a Set of 
Silverware, FREE. we want your Ste) order 
for lOO of our full sized 4% in, HAVANA PERFECTOS STRAIGHT TEN CENT 


To introduce this brand we will send you, FREE a I4k. Solid Gold 
filled Elgin stylc Hunting case Watch, and a handsomely lined case con 
taining 6 knives and 6 forks, hand-engraved, gua 
Co. We will send Watch, Silverware ona 100 Cigars in one pack: 
any partof the Uniled States, C. 0. D. $9.50. Remember we don’ tsend a 
cheap open face watch. We positively affirm that we send a hunt- 
ing case, elegantly engraved, full jeweled, gold filled wateh with a 20 year 


uteed by Sterling Silver Plate 
to 





7 





as handsome asany solid gold watch; either ladies’ or gents’ size 
it vou willsay that we are correct in making thisstatement. The 


Watch and Silverware, if bought at retail, would cost you #25 to $50 alone. it 
hi 
penne ped pay oe —~ Cigar Dealers in America, and make you this offer solely 
to introduce our brand. 9 You have nothing to risk and all to gain, therefore 
order. Cut this oat, return it to us with your full name 
willimmediately express you the Cigars, Watch and Silverware forexamination 
After examining eve eyeing, if satisfactory, pay the 


why? Simply because we are strictly in the Cigar busi 


and address and we 


agent @9.50 for all; other 
Instead of the silverware youcan have a Five Shooter 32 


‘tion Smith & Weston Cartridge Revolver. © 





_mmmmmes 'N TWO WEEKS. 
“Way Waste time, money and — ge ey gene yn with “doctors” wonderful “cure- 
alls,’ specifies, etc., when I will send you FREE the prescription 


and fuit 
for NE 


yLPOTENCY inold or young men. Cures in “TW 


articulars of a new certain remedy that isacomplete cure 
VOUS WEAKNESS, LOST Anco and_ IM- 


~ this information and prescription absolutely FREE, and there is no 
humbug nor advertising catch about it. Any druggist can putit up for 
you as everything is plain and simple. Ali I ask in return is that you will buy a small quantity of the 
remedy itself of me, all ready for use, but may do as you please about this. All ag eg TH 
4 0. 





E. H. HUNGERFORD, Box A 
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Population 15,000. Has larger and better 


hotel facilities than any city of 100,000 OT PRI N GS P" HE HE4 hy 
population in America. » Op, OF THE 


> 
ARK MOUNTS 





Has s!x public schools and sixteen churches. 

Has a hotel capacity for 10000 guests, and 

entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. \ A RK 

Has 72 hot springs that flow over 500.000 ee . Tc ARLSBAD 
f— Or— 


gallons daily. Has 19 bath houses witha 
daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are located in the 


immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, MERIC A 
and there are beautiful, picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the 


city. It isthe best place in the South for residents of the Northto buy a winterhome. _ ee ees 
Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. EXCEL LEN Me CILITIES 


For further information address the Chamber of Commerce, or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Springs, Ark. 


THE - THE 


ARLINGTON _ Avente Hotel 


HOTEL Erot Sprines, 


Ark. 
SOL SEELINTGSs, ARE. idee 


Situated on Park Avenue and commanding a 








fine view of the choicest residence and 


Open all the Year. business portions of the city. 
Bath House Attached. 


Capacity, 450 Guests. 
Practically Fire: proof 


Has Accommodations for 300 Guests. 





| RATES: 
| From $12.50 to $20.00 Per Week. 
| 


| Anexcellent bath house connected with the hotel. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
LYMAN T. HAY, Manager | Bath House Rates: $6.00 for 21 Baths. 


THE ACME ENAMELED BATH TUB 


AND THE % 5 “ = a ~— ~ — = == — — = —=——— 














GRANITIC 
LAUNDRY 


TRAY 
and SINKS 


are strictly sanitary, and 
they are taking the place 
of the iron tubs and soap- 
stone and slate goods. 
Guaranteed. Practically 
indestructible. 











OFFICE, 429 Sixth Avenue South. 


Minneapolis Paving and Manufacturing Go., minneapotis, minn. FACTORY, 2901-8 Nicollet Avenue. 
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THE INFANT TERROR 
A precocious young kid over in Douglas Terrace im 


vmarted toa caller on her sister the other evening while 
I 


waiting in the parlor for her appearance that—‘Sis 
not only liked the caller, but hated another young 
man, whose name was mentioned— “cause,” said the 
young urchin—“when he comes, Sis is mean, she will 


only give him halfof herchair tositon Fargo Forum 


A RIDICULOUS JOKE 

Two men boarded a train at Osage City and took a 
seat in the smoker, justin front of me,” said a traveler 
toa Globe-Democrat reporter. “It was evident from 
their conversation, which was carried on in quitea 
loud tone, that they were, both of them, in hard luck, 
and were going to Topeka in search of employment 
One of them placed his ticket on the seat, while he lit 
a very inferior cigar, and his companion quickly 
picked it upand putit in his pocket. A few minutes 
later the man missed his ticket, and went through the 
usual pantomime of turning out all his pockets and 
looking in his hat lining. Knowing the conductor 











colossal example of mendacity which civilization has 
produced.” 

A brief, painful silence ensued, which was broken 
by the traveler in a tone which was almost timid: 

“Excuse me, my friend,” he said, “if I seem inquisi 
tive, but would you mind telling me what house he 
travels for?’’—Michigan Tradesman. 

asnee 


iw 


TWO OF A KIND. 

The man was walking along carrying a parrot ina 
cage 

“What have you got there?” asked a friend. 

“Parrot; I'm taking it home to my wife. She always 
wanted one.” 

“T hope you'll have better luck than I did with one I 
guve to my wife.” 

“What happened to it?” 

Don't know my wife, do you?” 

"ee 

“Neither did the parrot. It wanted to talk during 
the daytime and couldn’t get a chance while my wife 
was about, so it stayed awake at night to do its talk- 
ing, and the poor thing died of insomnia before two 
weeks.” 


see, 


REFRESHING. 

Then a Georgian spoke up: “We can do pretty well 
down our way. One night Henry Grady was ata re- 
ception at Atlanta. As he was about to leave, his 
hostess—I won't give her name—said: “Now, Mr. 
Grady, don’t say what everybody else has said. I’m. 
wearied to extinction of hearing: ‘Sucha charming 
evening. I've had a lovely time!’ 
Now, do, Mr. Grady, say something 
refreshing, original.” 

**Madame,’ he bowed, ‘I’ve had 


a — of atime.’ 
es glad to hear it,’ she 
said, not to be outdone.”’—N.Y.Sun 
se 


IF HE HAD IT, 

A boy, hearing his father pray 
for the missionary cause, and es- 
pecially for the wants of the mis- 
sionaries, that their institutions 
might be supplied with abundant 
means, said to him: “Father, I 
wish Thad your money.” “Why, 
my son, what would you do with 
it?” asked the father, The boy 
replied: “IT would answer your 
prayers.” 


wie 
> 





Samples (leaving the stag party F I had ‘stablishment like this I'd 
dis’pline my waiters not to be so blamed fresh after tips.’ 


would be around in a moment, and also that he had 
not enough money in his pocket to pay his fare again, 
he began asking the advice of his friend, who sug- 
gested gravely that he crawl under the seat and try 
to escape notice that way. There seemed no other 
alternate for the unfortunate man, who cramped him- 
self under the seat as suggested. When the conductor 
came along the practical joker handed him two tick- 
ets, and was, of course, asked who the second one was 
for. He replied that it was for his friend, who pre- 
ferred riding under the seat, whereupon the victim of 
the joke crawled out, and amid general laughter 
knocked the dust off his clothes and promised to break 
his friend's head on the first opportunity.” 
THAT “FELLOW FEELING.” 

He was a commercial traveler of the more flashy 
type and bad just finished telling a startling story to 
his newly-made acquaintance in the car 

“That reminds me of one of Munchausen's yarns,” 
remarked the victim, for want of something better to 
say 

“Munchausen—who is he?” 

>Why, don't you know about him? He is the most 








A SEDUCTIVE OFFER 


Mr. Wilson Barrett, when he was 
lessee of the old Amphitheater at 
Leeds, received a letter from a 
would-be Garrick, of which the 
following isa literal transcript: 

“Dear Sir: I want to be anactor. 
Tam not atall satisfied with my 
present position. Iam employed 
inacoal mine. but I want to rise 
in the world. I am tired of the 
coal mine, and have heard that 
good wages are to be made on the 
stage. I want to ‘come out.’ My 
height is five feet two, and my 
politics Radicle. T should like to 
play Hamlet if you would be the 
Ghost.” 


IT DEPENDED 

That reminded Judge Dennison 
of another one on Mr. Hoover. 
Judge Greene was on the bench, 
and Mr. Hoover represented a man 
named Browne in the argument of 
ademurrer. To the evident annoyance of the court 
he persisted in pronouncing the name Browny. 

‘Why do you pronounce the name that way?” the 
court inquired at last, visibly irritated. 

“There is an eat the end and B-r-o-w-n-e spells 
Browny,” was the reply. 

“Then according to that you would call me Greeny, 
would you?” 

Aftera moment’s reflection the attorney humorously 
answered: 

“That would depend upon whether your honor sus- 
tains this demurrer or not.”—Spokane Review. 


WHAT SHE LEARNED. 

A small, wicked and shrewd youth, passing by the 
residence on Sixteenth Street, in Portland, of a lady 
whom he knew had some domestic troubles, said to 
her: 

“O, ma’am, if you'll give me a quarter, I'll tell you 
where I saw your husband a little while ago.” 

“Here's the quarter; where was it?” she asked. 

“In the post-office, ma’am.” 

And he was out of sight in twenty seconds, leaving 
her at the height of indignation. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, 


Northfield, Minn. 


Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities for study in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
at the Observatory. 


THE ACADEMY 


fits for college and teaches English branches. 

Certificates from the State High School Board or 
from approved high schools and academies will be 
accepted. 

School of Music Fully Equipped. 
Open to students of eithersex. Expenses very low. 
For catalogue and circulars address 
Jas. W. StroNG, President. 












“ou pay the 


i>) 


; : ORIS r 
Express, 25¢. For $1 cash with order. 


4 .. L. May & Co.. Floricts, St-Paul. 
q! & Co., Florists, Minn. 


Read what this box contains: 2 yellow roses, 1 light 
pink rose, 1 dark velvety red. 1 cream white rose, 
4 Roman hyacinths, 4 carnations, 2 mignonette. 3 
tulips, smilax. The contents of this box at regular 
prices will amount to$2. We will, however, upon the 
receipt of $1.25, express prepaid, to any address. 

L.L. MAY & CO., Florists, 23 W.5th St. 


Madison Avenue Hotel, 


Madison Ave. and 58th St., 
NEW YORK. 


$3 perdayand up. American Plan. 




















Fire-proof and first-class in every particular. 


Two blocks from the-Third and Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue and Belt 
Line cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, PROPRIETOR. 


Passenger elevator runs all night. 


Our Unparalelled Offer for the next 30 Days. 


WE WILL GIVE ABSOLUTELY FREE 


FIVE SHARES OF STOCK, PAR VALUE $5. 


To introduce our HOT SPRINGS COMPLEXION 
TOILET SOAP. we will give. absolutely free, five shares. 
yar value, $.00, fully paid up and NON-ASSESSABLE of 
[THe Beacon HItu Minina AND TUNNEL COMPANY, 
located at CRIPPLE CREEK, COLORADO. These shares 
are of the preferred siock and bear five per cent inter- 
est besides the regular dividends. 

We will send thirty-six cakes of Hot Springs Com- 
plexion Toilet Soap together with five shares of stock 
free on receipt of only $%.60. Now remember this offer 
is good only for the next thirty days. 

Any one doubting the quality and purity of our soap 
send fifteen cents for sample cake. Big money for Agts 

HOWARD & SIEBERT, 
Room 518 Temple Court Bld’g, 225 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





13()% PROFIT 
This Monti 


Anyone can participate in our en- 
ormous profits by sending us from $10 to $1,000 
Highest refcrence. Write for particulars to 
THE TRADERS SYNDICATE, 
Traders’ Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Lar est Of fresh water in the World is Lake Superior 
g and it is bestreached from Minneapolisand 
Body St. Paul by Taz NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts. CLEVELAND, O. 





WZ SOLE -riRER “ , 
woe manuF®CTUEs FREDGWEIRS ffenste: 


_ ) IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSING | TRACK WORK 
CINCINNATI 0,/ SINGLEE THREE THROW SpLiT SWITCHES, FROGS SWITCHES Je 
/+\ FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS, STEELE 


Fc ones”, DIE FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FIXTURES, ETC| 


Sligo Rolling Mills. PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron, 
“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Iron. 
Used by the principal railroads in the United States 
and warranted unercelled 
— “CROWN” Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. “TYRONE” brand 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE IRON. 
Quality our specialty. 











Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel. 


Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
machinery 





Send for Price List 


H. C. McNAIR, Nurthwestern Agent, - - - 326-328 Endicott Building, St. PauL, MINN. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.BuREAu OF INSPECTION, TESTS AND CONSULTATION. 


INSTRUCTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Princi Office, THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO. Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirrsBuRG; No. 328 Chestnut 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. 80 Broadway, NEw YORK. 
ROBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. 0. E., M.Am. Inst. M. E., M.Am. Soc. M. E., late Gen. Sup. Troy Steel and [ron Co. 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A.W. F1ERO, Insp’g Engin’r; G.W. G. Ferris, 0. E.; James CO. HALLSTED,C. E.; 
Wm. P.Gronav, 0. E.; D. W. MCNavauer, 0. E.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. 


THE JANNEY COUPLER > 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles, 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 


ASHTON 
Pop Safety 


GRANTED 


MEDAL 


AND 


Highest Awards 
World’s Pair. 


Twenty Years’ 
Continued Success. 


TheAshton Valve Co 


BOsT 
NEW YORK. 











ON. 
Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. CHICAGO. 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


Every Day in the Week. 
Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 


Double Daily Train Service 
BETWEEN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


AND 


Ail points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 
tables and full information, apply to agents of 
these lines, or agents of any railway in the 
United States or Canadian Provinces, 


| JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt 








"MILWAUK EE, WIs. 








1G FOUR 
Soe JEST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS, |! 
CINCINNATI, | 

AND 
WASHINGTON. 


“Finest Trains 
in America.” 





E. O. McCorRMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic M’g'r. Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agt. 
CINCINNATI. 





WESTERN OCEAN. 


This attractive publication 
contains nearly 100 Northwest- 
ern views along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway, singly 
or arranged in groups, etched 
from photographs, ornament- 
ally embellished, and accompa- 
nied by descriptive matter and 
characteristic initials beauti- 
fully printed in colors, alto 
gether forming one of the most elegant books of the 
kind ever issued. Itis equal to art books which sell 
for a dollar or more and contain very much less gene- 
ral information and beauty. Sent for 10 centsin post- 
age by F. 1. WHITNEY,G. P. & T. A.. St. PAUL, MINN. 











Contains complete maps of 
the United States, Minnesota 
and the two Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, show- 
ing post-offices to June 1, 1894, 
with every important geo 
graphical and topographical 
feature brought down to date, 
and printed in the highest style 

of the map maker’sart. These 

maps ordinarily retail at 25 cts 

each. Interesting descriptive, 
historical and statistical in- 
formation appears with each map. Sent for 15 cents 
instamps by F.1I. WHITNEY, Sr. PAUL, MINN. 


Crookedest In the United States is the Missouri and 


a the best line between Minneapolis, St 
River Paul and all Missouri River cities from 
Sioux City to Kansas City inclusive is Tuk NortTH- 
WESTERN LINE. 











f 12 the World is the Mississippi, but the 
Longes shortest line between Minneapolis, St. Paul 





River ana Chicago is Take NoRtTH-WESTERN LINE. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, im. On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
soe GOOOO STH, TRIS cs 


Mw TORR. Oo oe ee For Every Variety of Service. 











BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 
Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 

COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 
Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco- 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000. 








GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., T. W. WELSH, H. H. WESTINGHOUSh, 
President. Superintendent. Gen, Manager. 


Late  W aSsitinNnGszoUse ATR BRAS co., 
WILMEER DING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake 


The yt py ® has puovea itealf to \~ the ~~ Y~7r wom and cataey Cente joewn. Its roy is been = it . ay be operated from any car in train, if 
des and shou © train separate, or a hose or ail, it applies automa 1 GUARANTEE ven customers Loss PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 
them. FOLL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON REPLICATION. , *P 

The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving ir accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the in 
vepay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on %,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Wuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
f the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 


JOHN CALDWELL, Ww. W. CARD, 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


are so combined as to form practic. 
speed possible with perfect safety, wil) 


by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 

















Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. Samson Head Chairs. 
Channel Split Switches. Banner Switch Stands. 


WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER CoO., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


41 & 43 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 


SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 


€@ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


NEWARE, BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 





STROM CLAMP FROG 





“GiLNILVd 


CLAMP 3”°x1%” 





Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders.  Orossings 


~ GALBNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. — 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
pee bozes, except when these are caused by mechanical 


adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
re ete oa BS 
,is an e ce ] : 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used 
is 





an evidence of their 


Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 
ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago B Office: 
Phonix Building, 188 Jackson St. 
North Was admitted as a state in 1889, but the 
traveling public admits every day that the 
Dakota best line between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Chicago is Tae NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 
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The New 


Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 


OVERFLOW 


Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING C0. 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 








Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving cathe: satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 21% inch, 2% inch, 3 inch. 
Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 
SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETOBS. 


SALESROOMS: 


111 LiseRTY ST., NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E. RICHARDSON, Sec’y. 


WORKS: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 


Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Som Suse name, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 


with Plain or Upset Ends 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., on PITTSBURGH, PA. 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


The Otis StaaL Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., THE MECHANICAL RUBBER C0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. Successor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF Manufacturers of 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


fice ds d Wire Work of eve Orrice: 230 Randolph St., la 1 ‘ 
- — ware. wie wd Factory: Grand Ave., Oor. Rockwell St., CHICAGO. 


National Tube Works Co.. 


(WORKS, BOSTON—McKEESPORT.) 
Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 


Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 
Gor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAms, Local Manager. 











WESTERN BANK NOTE CoO., 


New Fire Proof nme CHICAGO, 


BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS ° STOCKS, TICKETS, 
PAY CHECKS, 
and General Stationery. (Securities engraved by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers c, 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph 8t., CHICAGO. 

















NEWSPAPERS IN NORTH Dakota.—It would 
be hard to find a town in North Dakota of 200 
people without a newspaper published there. 
The Chicago Times says there are 400 places in 
[Indiana with population of from 400 to 1,000 
where not a paper is issued. The crowded con- 
dition of the newspaper field in North Dakota is 
an evidence of the intelligence of the people of 
this State.— Fargo Forum. 





ESCAPED THE PROOF-READER.— The following 
inscription on a small signboard ornaments a lit- 
tle shed on one of the principal thoroughfares in 
Minneapolis. It conveys a lesson in spelling, 
punctuation and the division of words that should 
entitle it to a place in English literature: 

This, Groun 
d, for, sal, eng- 
ulre, Wi- 

thin. 





A LapyY’s Bic LEGAL FEE.-—Miss Ella Knowles, 
Montana’s celebrated lady lawyer, bas just re- 
ceived a fee of $10,000 ina mining case which she 
succeeded in bringing to a successful conclusion. 
Thia is the largest fee ever received by a lady 
lawyer, and is somewhat larger than the daily 
income of several of the gentleman lawyers of 
this city who believe that women should not prac- 
tice law.— Montana Mining Area. 





THE LARGEST CHERRY TREE.—Three miles 
below Toledo, Wash., on the farm of Thomas 
Carvey, stands perhaps the largest cherry tree 
in the State, if not elsewhere, says the Kelso 
Journal. Four feet above the ground the tree is 
seven feet and one inch in circumference. The 
distance between the extreme reach of the 
branches is 65 feet. The fruit, when ripe, is dark 
red, large and of a delicious flavor. The tree is 
supposed to be over thirty years old. 





AGE OF TREES.—The age of trees forms a most 
interesting subject for meditation and thought; 
and if we are to believe the figures adduced by 
scientific men, it may be said that of all forms of 
nature, trees alone disclose their ages freely and 
candidly. The ages attained by several vari- 
eties of trees are as follows: Elm, 300 years; 
ivy, 355; maple, 516; larch, 576; orange, 630; cy- 
press, 800; olive, 800; walnut, 900: oriental plane, 
1,000; lime, 1,000; spruce, 1,200; oak, 1,500; cedar, 
2,000; yew, 3,200.—The Timberman. 





LINING MULLAN TUNNEL —The work of lin- 
ing Mullan tunnel, nineteen miles west of Helena, 
with masonry, which has been in progress off and 
on for several years, is progressing as rapidly as 
could be expected, and before another year has 
elapsed the officials of the Northern Pacific hope 
to witness the completion of this huge under- 
taking. Several times the work has been inter- 
rupted by caves or fires in the tunnel which have 
resulted in long delays and much extra work. 
At one time a stoppage of over two weeks was 
rendered necessary by a fire started by a spark 
from a locomotive, which finally ended, after all 
other efforts had failed, in the closing and seal- 
ing of both entrances of the tunnel. The worst 
part of the tunnel is now lined with an arch of 
brick and stone that appears to be as enduring 
as the mountain itself.— Helena Herald, 
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The man who calls out in the morning that he is 


1 


getting up when he isn’t, simply lies in bed 


Adam was the first Odd Fellow, but when he took 
Eve into partnership, he ceased to be of the inde- 


pendent order 


Yes,”’ said the traveler, as he tackled the lunch 
counter sandwich. “I was at the battle of Ham-Chu.’ 


Minneapolis Journal 


He—"They have dropped their anchor.” 

She (on her first trip)—“Serves them right. It has 
been hanging over the side all day long.” 

Tus Test.—The Editor: “Mr. Bard, how do you dis- 
tinguish between your verse and your poetry?" Mr 
Bard: “I read it to my wife, sir. If she understands 
t, it's verse; if she doesn't, it’s poetry.” 

The big fog whistle or siren was blowing at Sandy 
Hook one day when a deaf old gentleman at Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., put his hand back of his ear and said 
while his face beamed with pleasure “That's the 
first cornet playing I’ve heard in thirty years 


" 

















ACCESSORY TO THE FACT, 


“Young ladies,’ said the Manayunk philosopher, “in 
these days of tariff discussion, don’t speak of a senator 
as a sweet old man. Your meaning is likely to be mis- 
construed.” 


He—“I am very proud of this horse. He only lost 
one race last season.” 

She—“Dear me! How many times did he run?” 

He—"“Once.” 

“We don’t want bear stories,” said the editor. “Our 
readers demand something spicy.” “Well,” said the 
man with the manuscript, “this story is about a cin- 


namon bear.” 


That consistency’s a jewel 
Is a guess we think is right; 
But it must be out of fashion 
[t's so often out of sight. 
Ryder—*What training have you had for this six 
days’ walking match?” 
Stryder—‘Lots. For twoyears I have been collector 
for a fashionable tailor 


Conductor (stumbling in the aisle)—‘Are these your 
feet, sir?” 

Passenger—“ Yes, sir.” 

Conductor (sarcastically)—“You should have had 


them checked.” 

The Ark. Thos. Cat says that a widower who was mar- 
ried recently for the third time, and whose bride had 
been married once before herself, wrote across the 
bottom of the wedding invitations: “Be sure and 
‘ome. Thisis no amateur entertainment.” 





Ned—*Mamma told me not to take any preserves out of the closet, and I'm not going to do it; but if you want 


to go out in the back yard and call kitty, I don’t think 


A nervous organist in a Harlem church caused a 
bridal party to march out after the ceremony to the 
air: “What Shall the Harvest Be?” 


“Haven't you made Mr. Bulger’s portrait a good deal 
more than life size said one artist to another Per 
haps. You see, that’s as big as he thinks he is.” 


AT THE CATTLE SHOow.—Gentleman ( with solemnity 
“Miss Florence, do you love beasts?” Lady (with viv 
acity Am I to consider that a proposal, sir?” 

“Is he eloquent?” 

“Eloquent! Simply wonderful! At the close of his 
address even the seats were in tiers.”’-Bismarck Tribune. 


Hostess—“Please play something classic, professor; 
play something pretty.” 
Professor—* Vich vill you haf virst, ma’am?"’-The Cat 


It was a race between a barber shop and saloon at 
Hinckley as to which would be in business first. The 
barber won bya head; hair-cutand shampoo.—(Grafton 
Record. 





A Hot Springs man was indicted some time ago for 
breaking «a fellow’s skull with an ax handle, but 
wasn't convicted, owing to the fact that his lawyer 
proved that the stick had never been in an ax, and 
therefore wasn't an ax handle.— Ark. Thos, Cat. 


any harm will be done.” 





Mother—*Tommy is like another boy since he began 
school.” 

Teacher—“Yes. I’ve noticed he acts exactly like the 
worst scholar I have.” 


Anxious Mother—“I don’t much like the looks of 
that boy you were with to-day.” 

Little Willie—“Oh, you can't go by looks. He’s the 
best pitcher in our nine.”—Good News, 


Wife—"“There, now 
men can live on less than single men.” 

Husband—“But, my dear, all of us haven't wives 
New York Weekly. 


This paper says that married 


who take in washing.” 

Tramp—"I'd like to borry a medical almanac, mum.” 

Housekeeper—**What for?” 

Tramp—“I wants ter see wot th’ doctors recom- 
mend fer an empty feelin’ in th’ stummick.” 

“The United States Army is the only one in which 
there never is any mutiny.’ 

“No wonder. Is it likely that one private would 
mutiny against so many officers?’’—Kate Field's Wash. 

“Well, Mary, what did you think of the pictures at 
the academy?” “Oh, mum, there wasa picture there 
called ‘Two Dogs, after Landseer,’ but I looked at it 
for nearly half an hour, but couldn’t see no Landseer.”’ 








FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physicians of the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vélal strength it gives, 


Scoti’s 
Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 


Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1. 


RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY 


OR NO 
PAY. 


Financial Reference :— 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
We refer you to 


3,800 PATIENTS. 


No Cperation. No Detention from Business. 


Written guarantee to absolute Curg of all kinds of 
Rupture of either sex without use of knife, from one 
to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 


EXAMINATION FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
Suite 516 Cuaranty Loan Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DR. NELSON. 


Twenty-seven years’ experience in hospital and office 
practice; regular physician; expert treatment of all 
forms of chronic diseases; solicits calls from all who 
have failed in former attempts to get well; no experi- 
ments, quackery or failure; medicines for infectious 
or poisonous diseases of the urinary organs; cure re- 
cent cases in five days, stopping mucous discharges, 
irritation, scalding and inflammations; cost less; cure 
the worst types of chronic diseases; pain in the flesh 
and bones, red spots, ulcers, old sores on the limbs, 
andall other forms possible. Patients whoconsult Dr. 
Nelson are always satisfied. Gentlemen, young and 
middle aged, dosing for months with disgusting and 
worthless “pills” and “mixtures,” suffering sick and 
sore, better to-day, worse to-morrow, time and money 
thrown away; inflammation, aches, pains and blood 
poison, increasing debility, decay, mental and physical 
prostration, loss of muscular power sure to follow; 
pimples, rashes, ulcers, loss of hair, sores in the throat 
and mouth; lifetimes’ misery. Dr. Hugh Nelson, 226 & 
28 WashingtonAve. S., MINNEAPOLIs. Hours: 10 to 12, 
2to3and 7 tos. 














THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT 


IS THE BEST NERVE-TONIC 
IN THE WORLD. 


Its battery is powerful. but 
our new electrodes PREVENT 
blisters. 

This is a body battery that 
can be worn all day. 

CATALOGUE FREE. 
We guarantee that our 
ELECTRIC TRUSS 
will cure rupture. 

It is doing so right along in 
spite of unbelief. Isn’t there 
ony ites new under the sun? 
Is everything and everybody false? 


THE DAVY ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., 
Cor.Washington & Hennipin Aves., Minneapolis, Minn. 








FREE A valuable book, entitled “SECRETS OF THE 
TOLLET,” containing new receipts, sent 

FREE, explaining a new method of easily 

To producing an exquisite complexion without 
paint, »wders, or poisonous compounds; 

LADIES rational method of curing all skin diseases, 
improving the form, etc. Many ladies made 

ON Y beautiful by following directions contained 
L « in this book. Address, with2centstamp, | 
Bordeaux Toilet Co., 132 Boylston St., Beston, Wass. 











ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 





SL Wn 


MINNEAPOLIS 
as? ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
OF 1LO7-\ET@ 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 
ACTG. GEN. T. & P. AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 





eS BUY THE O- 
LIGHT RUNNING 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq.,N. Y., 
for our prize game, “* Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 





ORANCE, MASS. C) 
2/6 28 UNION SQUARE, HY. On 
CHICAG. uss. ATLane Naa Ras 


wu. goto a 


"rious FOR SALE BY uss. 
* W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 


WEAK"MAN ero 


I will send FREE to any man the prescription, 
with full particulars,of anew and pealiive cumeay 
A sure cure for all weakness in youug or old men. 
Cures Lost Mandood,Nervous Weakness,Im- 
potdncy in 15 days; disease never returns. Will 
—~ anes Seneweee — Correspondence 

rivate. Address T. C. Barnes. News Dealer 

x B. 474,Marshall, Mich, , 








} Is that of the Sun and the best lighted 
Brightest train between Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Light Chicago is the NortTa-WEsTERN LIMITED 





in Used to be the best mode of conveyance 
Prairie overland between Minneapolis, St. Paul 
Schooners and Chicago. To-day the best convey- 
ance is the NORTH-WESTERN LIMITED. 


Northern Pacific 


Si SS © 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns:a large quantity of highly productive 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
as follows: 

In Minnesota, Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 

In North Dakota, * 6,800,000 Acres 

In Montana, “ 17,450,000 Acres 

In Northern Idaho, ” 1,750,000 Acres 

In Washington and Oregon, - - ” 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


BG,GCO,CCO Acres. 
| CHEAP FARMING LANDS. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 

For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 

WM. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, St. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash.is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land ))istrict of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to 
PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Ag’t, TAcoMa, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold for cash or by special agreement. 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS In addition to the millions of acres of low-priced 

¢ lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 

ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sections with the 

railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 
} is. 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 
{ sectional lund maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now'open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Dhey describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale, and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain asynopsis of the United States land 
laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacifio 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 
soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 
population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 
cess in diversified farming. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 
tains descriptive matter concerning the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 
p agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversifitd farming in connection with stock raising 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO. showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive 
matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 
cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral] districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 
ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, 
mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 
A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Governm._nt surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, 
forests, and agricultural sections. 
Ge When writing for publications, include the names and ad” resses of scquai tances, and copies will be sent 
to them also. 
FREE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
¢ tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating 4 lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P: B. GROAT, or WM. H. PHIPPS, 


= eee Land isi 
General Emigration Agent, ‘ii wane ae and Commissioner, 
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wa TRIMER 8 


GI fa PURE, HICH CRADE 


. » COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


tinent, ha eived 


J HIGHEST AWARDS 


1 the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


| bn Ea — i. 


Unlike the Dut 
rer Che en vat D es ar 
r * 





— 
Their delic 


8 BRE aK 


eir . t ne. 
AS T COCO Ais absolutely 
bie, and costs 2 


j 
pure and sol cent a cuy 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTLCR BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





ASK FOR 


OLD SEA 
RUBBER GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 









BIO 


98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 


VERGOATS. 





Northern Pacific Railroad. 





THos. F. OAKES, 35 Wall St.. New York City, ) 
HENRY ©. PAYNE. Milwaukee. Wis., 
Henry ©. Rouse, 4 Wall St. New York City § 


» Receivers 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regardtto any 
particular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
tickets, time-tables etc., call on or 


rates, routes, 


| address any of thé following agents: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First street, 
Portland, Ore 
B. N. Austriy, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. 


| A. L Orara, Asst Genl. Ticket Ast. St. Paul, Minn 


G. R Fitrcs, Genl. Eastern Agt.§ 19 Broadway, New York. 

F. H. FoGarty.Genl. Agt., 8. Clark 8t.. Chicago, Ill. 

T. K. STATELER, Genl Agt, Pass. Dept , 638 Market street, 

San Francisco. Cal 

A.D. Epaar. Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 

Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuvosy, Genl. Agt , Butte city. Mont. 

R. A Eva, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Min 

H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, W ater street. 
Winnipeg. Man. 

A. TINLtI8G, General Agent. Headquarters Building 625 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

1. A. NADEAU. Genl. Agt. Seattle, om. 

F.D Gisees, Gen! Agt.. Spokane, Was 

F ©. JACKSON, Asst. Gen. Agt., West Dapester, Wis. 

J.G. Boyp, Gen. Agt.. Wailace, Idaho. 

C.E Stone, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, 8t. Paul. 

G. F MONBEILL. Ticket Agt , 4 a Bik, Minneapolis. 

F E Foster, Agt, Ashiand, W 

F. E DONAVAN, City Ticket ‘Agt, * Duluth, Minn. 

J.C. Ropryson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept , 638 Market 8t., San 
Francisco, Cal 

E - NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 

ase. 
J. B. Wickery, Commercial Aat., Pittaburgh, Pa. 
Ww. E. BELCHER, Contracting Frsight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS‘ 


} M4 ry MEARS. 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 


. Roaers, Ja., 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa 

4% BILLINGSL®A, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, ye. 
at HENRY, 128 St. James street, Mont ‘theede, 
wau.G Mason, 4 Exchange street, Buffalo, W. Y. 
Jno_E. Turner, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. H. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
P. KR. Nogt, 103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo 
0. VANDERBILT. 503 W. Locust street, Des Moines. lowa. 








J.J. Ferry, Room 32 Carew Bid’ g, 5thand Vine streets, | 


Cincinnati. Obio 


J. N Rosryson, 99 Wisconsin street, i? baie 


| v 8. Patry, Read House, Chattanooga, 


In fine Fall and Winter Overcoats | 


and Ulsters we show a larger stock 
than is carried by all the clothing 
houses in St. Paul put together. 

If you live outside St. Paul, send us 
your chest measure and length of 
arm, and we will send you an Over- 
coat or Ulster on approval. 

If you have not already received a 
copy of our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, send in your address and 
one will be forwarded, free of cost, by 
return mail. From this you can select 
the style and pattern you want. 


Prices range from $8 to $35 for 


either Overcoat or Ulster. 


sfc4, 


pe 








BOWLBY Third 
™ ‘ ) 
& CO. and 
Robert. 
MAIL ORDERS ' eceive _asean tings attention. Goods 
shipped the same day order is re- 
ceived. Express charges ae on all cash orders of $20 


or over. Our new Illustrated Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue free to any address 
2" Mention this magazine 





. G. Lemmon, 210 South Clark St., Ch 

‘enn. 

JOHNSON, Gereral Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
O'NEILL, Portland. Ore 

E. L. RAYBURN, Portland, Ore. 


ye E 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. | 


CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





JAMES P. ELMER, — 
Railway Specialties. = 


Metallts Brake Beams, 
Trojan Car Couplers, Iron Grain Doors, 
Freight Cars and Equipment. 


108 Endicott Arcade, - - St. PAUL, MINN. 








67-71, PaRK PLACE. 
NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 


A sphelt Car Roofs, | 


| 








GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


614 & 516 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINW, 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 








SAME AS Used By Nort HWEST MAGAZINE. 


AMD! F LANA) PR oF 


OEND FOR < 
NGRAVI NG ANI 


COLUMBIAN Frczavixeay Co. 
37 091 PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 





Mr. Bookkeeper 


do you 
know what the Comptometer is! It 
costs nothing to find out. It insures 
accuracy, is twice as rapid as the best 
accountant and relieves all nervous 
and mental strain. It would pay 
your firm to get one. 


Write for Pamphiet, 
FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicage. 


COMPTEMETER, 














W. FP. PORTER & CO., 
STHAM HEAT. 


Refer to N. P.R. R. having heated new shops at Tacoma 
and “one at Spokane, also numerous other 
buildings throughout Northwest. 


210 South 3d 8t.,. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


, ST. LOUIS, MO., 
wanufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





DO YOU ENOW that more money 


can be made on twenty acres of 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LAND 


Than on the best 160 acres 
of any Eastern farm, 


and with one-fifth of the labor? 
THIS IS A FACT of which abundant proof will be promptly furnished on application to 
E. F. BENSON, North Yakima, Washington. j 
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